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PUBLISHERS* NOTE 


Doring tlie last six mondis Pandit Jawaharlal Nebu 
has oontrilmted many articles to the press and has issued 
many statements. Some of these articles entitled ^Whither 
India?* 'A Window in Prison,* and Triion-land* have 
already appeared in pamphlet form. The others are spread 
out in the columns of newspapers and it is not easy to refer 
to them. Enquiries are often made for these writings and 
the Publishers have collected these which appear to have 
more than a passing value, in this booklet. No attempt 
has been made here to cdlect all the statements and writ- 
ings of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru during the last six 
months. 
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WHITHER INDIA? 


The newcomer from prison has long been cut off from 
the rough and tumble of life and politics, and yet he has a 
certain advantage on his side. He can take a more detached 
view; he is not so much wrapped up in the controversies 
of the moment; he may be able to stress principles when 
others argue about petty tactics; he may actually see the 
realities under the surface of ever-chan^ng phenomena. 

> Many people ask; Vhat are we to do? The mouths 
of most of those who could answer, or help in framing the 
answer are shut either in prison or outside. But free advice, 
often accompanied by threats, comes to us in an unend- 
ing stream from those who rule us and their faithful 
followen in this land. They warn us and threaten us 
and cajole us and offer us good advice by turns, anxious 
to influence us and yet uncertain of the right approach 
to us. Let us leave them and their advice for the moment; 
such gifts, even when free, are apt to be suspect. 

^ht action cannot come out of nothing; it must be 
preceded by thought. Thought which is not meant to 
lead to action has been called an abortion; acdon which is 
not based on thought is chaos and confusion. It is worth- 
while therefore to clear our minds of all the tangled webs 
that may have grown there, to forget for the moment the 
immediate problems before us, the difficult knots we have 
to^ unravel, the day to day worries, and go back a little 
to basic facts and principles. What exactly do we want? 
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And why do we want it? 

1 write with diffidence because 1 have for lon^ been 
cut offi fnuD the nationalist press, but I have a feeling 
that little attention is paid to these basic facts and prin- 
ciples. The censorship may be partly to blame for 
or the fear of it, but even that, I think, is not a sufficient 
explanation. Attention seems to be concentrated on the 
most trivial of issues and vital matters are ignored. Should 
Gaodhiji see the Viceroy or not? Will Stanley Baldwin 
triumph over Vinston Churchill? What has Sir Samuel 
Hoare said or not said? Are we going to get that wonder- 
ful thing called "Central Responability"’ or not? Hardly 
a reference to what we are driving at, hardly a thought of 
real issues. 

Never in the long range of history has the world been 
in such a state of flux as it is to-day. Never has there been 
so much anxious quesdoning, so much doubt and bewildet- 
ment, so much examining of old institucions, existing ills 
and suggested remedies. There is a continuous process of 
change and revolution going on all over the world, and 
everywhere anxious statesmen are almost at their wits’ 
end and grope about in the dark. It is obvious that we 
m a part, d ptohlm ^wd tnn&t Ik iffiected 

by world events. And yet, judging from the attention 
paid to these events in India, one would not think so. 
Major events are recorded in the news columns of papers 
but little attempt is made to see behind and beneath them, 
to understand the forces that are shaking and reforming 
the world before our eyes, to comprehend the essential 
nature of social, economic, and political reality. History, 
whether past or present, becomes just a magic show with 
little rhyme or reason, and with no lesson for us whidi 
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might .guide our ^ture path* On the gaily-decked ofEcial 
$uge of India or England phantom £gures come and go, 
posing for a while ^ great statesmen; Round Tablers flit 
about like pale shadows of those who created them, en- 
gaged in pitiful and interminable talk which interests few 
and affects an even smaller number. Their main concern 
is how to save the vested interests of various classes or 
groups; their main diversion, apart from feasting, is self- 
praise* Others, blissfully ignorant of all that has happened 
in the last half century, still talk the jargon of the Vict^ 
rian Age and are surprised and resentful that nobody 
listens to them. Even the nasmyth hammer of war and 
revolution and world change has failed to produce the 
slightest dent on their remarkably hard heads. Yet others 
hide vested interests under cover of communalism or even 
nationalism. And then there is the vague but passionate 
nationalism of many who find present conditions intolei^ 
able and hunger for national freedom without dearly 
realising wbat form that freedom will take. And there 
are also here, as in many other countries, the usual accom- 
paniments of a growing nationalism — an idealism, a mys- 
ticism, a feeling of exaltation, a belief in the mission of 
one's country, and something of the nature of religious 
revivalism. Essentially all these are middle class pheno- 
mena. 

Our politics must cither be those of magic or of 
science. The former of course requires no argument or 
logic; the latter is in theory at least entirely based on 
clarity of thought and reasoning and has no room for 
vague idealistic or religious or sentimental processes which 
confuse and befog the mind. Personally I have no faith 
in or use for the ways of magic and religion and I can 
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only consider the question on scientific grtnmds. 

Vhat then are we driving at? Ffcedom? Swaraj’? 
Independence? Dominion Status? W^ords which may 
mean much or little or nothing at alL' Egypt is “indepen- 
dent’* and yet, as^everybody knows it Is at present little 
better than an Indian State, an autocracy imposed upon 
an unwilling people and propped up by the British. Eco- 
nomically, Egypt is a colony of some of the European 
imperialist Powers, notably the British. Ever since the 
'^orld ^ar there has been continuous confiict between 
Egyptian nationalism and the ruling authorities and this 
continues to-day. So in spite of a so-called “independence** 
Egypt is very far from even national freedom. 

Again, whose freedom arc we particularly striving . 
for, for nationalism covers many sins and includes many 
conflicting elements? There is the feudal In^a of the 
princes, the India of the big zamindars, of small zamindars, 
of the professional classes, of the agriculturists, of the in- 
dustrialists, of the bankers, of the lower middle class, of 
the workers, There are the interests of foreign capiul 
and those of home capital, of foreign services and home 
services. The nationalist answer is to prefer home mtecests 
to foreign interests but beyond that it does not go- It tries 
to avoid disturbing the dass divisions or the social itatm 
quo. It imagines that the various interests will somehow 
be accommodated when the country is free. Being essen- 
tially a middle class movement, nationalism works chiefly 
in the interests of chat class. It is obvious that there are 
serious conflicts between various interests in a country, 
and every law, every policy which is good for one interest 
may be harmful fc^ another. What is good for the Indian 
prince may he thoroughly bad for the people of his State, 
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what is pcofitablioifor the zamindar may min many of hia 
tenants^ what u demanded by foreigii capital may crush 
the rising industries of the country. 

Nothing is more absurd than to imagine chat all the 
interests in the nation can be fitted in without injury to 
any. Ac every step some have to be sacrificed for others. 
A currency policy may be good for creditors or debtors, not 
for both at the same time. Inflation, resulting in a reduc^ 
tion or even wiping off of debts, will be welcomed by all 
debtors and by industry as a rule, but cursed by bankers 
and those who have fixed incomes. Early m the nineteenth 
century England deliberately sacrificed her agriculture for 
her rising industry. A few years ago, in 192 J, by insist' 

' ing on keeping die value of the pound sterling at par she 
sacrificed, to some extent, her industry to ber banking and 
financial system, and faced industrial troubles and a huge 
general strike. 

Any number of such instances can be given; they 
deal with the rival claims of different groups of the possess- 
ing classes. A more vital conflict of interests arises between 
these possessing classes as a whole and the others; between 
the Haves and Have-Nots. AH this is obvious enough, 
but every effort is made to confuse the real issue by the 
holders of power, whether political or economic. The 
British Government is continually declaring before high 
heaven that they are trustees for our masses and India and 
England have common interests and can march hand in 
band to a common destiny. Few people are taken in by 
this because nationalism makes us realise the inherent con- 
flict between the two nadbnal interests. But nationalism 
docs not make us realise the equally inherent and funda- 
mental conflict between economic interests within the 
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OiittQtu There is an attempt to cover this up and avoid 
it on the ground that the national Usue must be settled 
£r$t. Appeals am issued for unity betn^een different clasaea 
and groups to face die coznmon national foe, and tbcae 
vho point out the inherent conflict between landlord and 
tenant, or capitalist and wage labourer are criticised. 

may take it that the average person does not like 
conflict and conbnuous tension; he prefers peace and quiet, 
and is even prepared to sacriflee much for it. But the 
ostrich-like pcdicy of refuang to see a conflict and a dis- 
order which not only exist but are eating into societ/s 
vitals, to blind oneself to reality, will not end the conflict 
and the disorder or suddenly change reality into unreality; 
far a politician or a man of action such a policy can only 
end in disaster. It is therefore essential that we keep thh 
in mind and fashion our idea of freedom accordingly. 'N^e 
cannot escape having to answer the question, now or later, 
for the freedom of which class or classes in India are we 
especially striving for? Po we place the masses, the peas- 
antry and workers, first, or some other small class at the 
bead of our list? Let us give tbe benefits of freedom to is 
many groups and classes as possible, but esscndally who 
do we ^catid for, and when a conflict arises whose side must 
we take? To say that we shall not answer that question 
now i$ itself an answer and taking of sides, for it means 
that we stand by the existing order, the quo. , 
Ihe form of government is after all a means to an 
end; even freedom itself is a means, the end being human 
well-beiitg, human growth, the endmg of poverty and 
dhease and suffering and the opportunity for every one to 
live the “good lifc^, physically and mentally, ^hat the 
“good life** is, is a matter we cannot go into here, but 
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jQQOSt people wjfi diet freedom is esseodal 

to it — national freedom so hr sts the nation is 
coacerned, personal , freedom so hr as the iiKlividua] 
is concern^. For every restriction and udubitioai 
stops growth and development and produces, apart 
from economic disorders, completes and perversioQs in the 
nation and individuaL So freedom is necessary. Equally 
necessary is the will and the capacity for co-operation. 
Modern life grows so complex, there is so much inter- 
dependence, that co-operation is the very breath that keeps 
it functioning. 

The long course of history shows us a succession of 
difeent fonm of government and changing economic 
* fomu of production and argaoisation. The two iit in 
^and shape and ln£uence each other. When economic 
change goes ahead too fast and the forms of government 
Tenutln more or less static, a hiatus occurs, whk^ is usually 
bridged over by a sudden change called revolution. The 
tremendous importance of economic events in shaping his- 
tory and forms of government is almost unxvetsaily 
admitted now. 

We are often told chat there is a world of ^fierenoe 
between the East and the West. The West is said to be 
materialistic, the East spiritual, religious, etc. What exact- 
ly the East signifies is seldom indicated, for the East includes 
the Bedouins of the Arabian deserts, the Hindus of India, 
the nomads of the Siberian Steppes, the pastoral tribes of 
Mongolia, the typically irreligious Confucians of China, 
and the Samurai of Japan. There are tremendous national 
and cultural di^erenoes between the different countries of 
Asia as well as of Europe; but there is no such thing as East 
and West except in the minds of those who wish to make 
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this an excuse for imperialist <iomination» or those who 
have inherited such myths and fictions from a confused 
metaphysical past. Difierenoes them are but they are 
chiefly due to different stages of economic growth, 

'We sec, in north-western Europe, autocracy and 
feudalism giving place to the present capitalist order in- 
volving compedtioii and large-scale production. Ihe old 
small holdings disappear; the feudal checks on the serfs 
and cultivators go, and these agriculturists are also deprived 
of the little land they had. Large numbers of landless 
people are thrown out of employment and they have no 
land to fall back upon. A landless, propertyless prole- 
tariat is thus created. At the same time the checks and 
the controlled prices of the limited markets of feudal times 
disappear, and the open market appears. Ultimately this 
leads to the world market, the characteristu: feature of 
capitalism. 

Capitalism builds up on the basis of the landless prole- 
tariat, which could be employed as wage labourers in the 
factories, and the open market, where the machine-made 
goods could be sold. It grows rapidly and spreads all over 
the world In the producing countries it was an active 
and living capitalism; in the cdonijl and consuming 
countries it was just a passive consumption of the goods 
made by machine industry in the West, North-western 
Europe, and a little later. North America, explmt the «-• 
sources of the world; they exploit Asia, Africa, East 
Europe and South America. They add vastly to the wealth 
of the world but this wealth is largly concentrated in a 
few nations and a few hands. 

In this growth \>f capitalism, dominion over India was 
of vital importance to England. India’s gold, in the early 
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stages, helped d» further industrialisation of England. 
And then India became a great producer of rzw material 
to feed the factories of England and a huge market to 
consume the goods made in these factories. England, in 
her passionate desire to accumulate wealth, sacrificed her 
agriculture to her industry, England became almost a 
kind of vast city and India the rural area attached to her. 

The concentration of wealth in fewer hands went on. 
But the exploitation of India and other countries brought 
so much wealth to England that some of it trickled down 
to the working class and their standards of living rose, 
forking class agitations were controlled and soothed by 
concesflons from the capitalist owners, which they could 
well afford from the profits of imperialist exploitation. 
Wages rose; hours of work went down; there were insur- 
ance and other welfare schemes for the workers. A ge- 
neral prosperity in England took the edge o£F working 
class discontent. 

In India, passive industrialisation meant an ever grow- 
ing burden on land. She became just a consumer of 
foreign machine made goods. Her own cottage industries 
were partly destroyed fordbiy, and partly by economic 
forces, and nothing cook their place. All the ingredients 
and conditions for industriaUsatton were present, but Eng- 
land did not encourage this, and indeed tried to prevent 
•it by taxing machinery. And so the burden on the land 
^rew and with it unemployment and pover^, and there 
was a progressive ruralxsation of India. 

But the processes of history and econotoics cannot he 
stopped for long. Although general poverty was increas- 
ing, small groups accumulated some capital and wanted 
fields for investment. And so machine industry grew in 
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India, partly with Indian capital, very m^ch more so with 
foreign capital. Indian capital was largely dependent od 
foreign capital and, in particular, could be controlled by 
the foreign banking system. It is well known that the 
Vofld War gave a great push to Indian industry and after- 
wards, for reasons of imperial policy, England changed her 
policy towards Indian industry and began to encourage it, 
but mostly with foreign apitaL The growth of so-callcd 
swadeshi industries in India thus represented to a very 
great extent the increasing bold of British capital on India. 

The growth of industries and nationalist movements 
in all the countries of the East checked western exploita- 
tion and ihs promts of western capitalism began to go down. 
War debts and other consequences of the war were a tre- 
mendous burden for all the countries concerned. There 
was not so much money or profits of industry to be distri- 
buted to the working class in the west, and the discontent 
and pressure of the workers grew. There was also the 
living incentive and inspiratioii of the Russian Kevolutioa 
for the workers. 

Meanwhile two other processes were working silently 
but with great rapidity. One was the concentration of 
wealth and industrial power in fewer hands by the forma- 
tion of huge trusts, carteb, and combines. The other was 
a continuous improvement in technique in the methods 
of production, leading to greater mechanisation, far greater 
production, and more unemployment as workers were re- 
placed by machinery. And this led to a curious result. 
Just when industry was producing goods on the biggeat 
mass scale in histoi^, there were few people to buy them 
as the great majority were too poor to be able to a^ord 
them. The armies of the unonployed were not earning 
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RflTthing, so how could they spend; jind even the majority 
of those maing had little to spare. A new truth suddenly 
dawned on the perplexed minxls of the great captains of 
industry (this dawning process has not yet taken place 
among the leaden of in^try in India), and the truth 
was this: that mass production necessitates mass comump* 
tion. But if the masses have no money how are they to 
buy or consume? And what of production then? So 
production is stopped or restricted and the wheels of in- 
dustry slow down till they barely move. Unemployment 
grows all the more and this again makes consumption 
diminish. 

This is the crisis of capitalism which has had the world 
by the throat for over four years. Essentially it is due 
to the ill distribution of the world^s wealth; to its con- 
centration in a few hands. And the disease seems to be 
of the essence of capitalism and grows with it tOI it eats 
and destroys the very system which created it. There is 
no lack of money in the world, no lack of food stu&, or 
the many ocher things chat man requires. The world is 
richer to-day than tt has ever been and holds promise of 
untold advance in the near future. And yet the system 
breaks down and while millions starve and endure privation, 
huge quantities of food atutfs and other articles are des- 
troyed, insect pests are let loose on the £elds to destroy 
’ crops, harvests are not gathered, and nations meet together 
to confer how to restrict future crops of wheat and cotton 
and tea and coffee and so many other articles. From the 
beginning of history man has fought with nature to get 
the barest necessities of life, and now ,that nature’s wealth 
is poured out before him, enough to remove poverty for 
ever from the world, his only way of dealing with it is 
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to ATid destroy it, md become poorer,»id more desti- 
tute in the process. 

History has never offered a mor« amazing paradox. 

It seems dear enough that the capitalist system of industry, 
whatever its services in the past may have been, is no longer 
suited to the present methods of production. Technical 
advance has gone far ahead of the existing social structure 
and, as in the past, this hiatus causes most of our present- 
day disorders. Till that lag is made up and a new system 
in keeping with the new technique is adopted, the disorders 
are likely to continue. The change over to the new system 
is of course apposed by those who have vested interests in 
the old system and though this old system i$ dying before 
their eyes, they prefer to bold on to their little rather than 
share a lot with others. 

It is not, fundamentally, a moral issue, as some people 
ima^ne, although there is a moral dde to it. It is not a 
question of blaming capitalkn oi cursing capitalists and 
the like. Capitalism has been of the greatest service to 
the world and individual capitalists are but tiny wheels 
in the big machine. The question now is whether the 
capitalist system has not outlived its day and must now 
give place to a better and a saner ordering of human affairs, 
which is more in keeping with the progress of science and 
human knowledge. 

In India, during this period, the tremendous burden ’ 
on land continued and even incxeased, despite the growth 
of industry in certain areas. Economic discontent in- 
creased. The middle classes grew up, and finding no 
fiuffident scope for self^vdopmcnt, demanded political 
changes and took to'agitation. More or lew similar cause* 
worked all over the colonial and dependent East. Especially 
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after the war» national movements grew rapidl 7 in Egypt 
and most of the countricB of Asia. These movements vere 
essentially due' to the distress of the masses and the lower 
middle classes. There was a strange similarity even in the 
methods employed hy these movements— ntm-con^era- 
tion, boycotts of legblatuies, boycotts of goods, bmtah, 
strikes, ets. Occasionally there were violent outbreaks, 
as in Egypt and Syria, but stress was laid far more on 
peaceful methods. In India, of course, non-violence was 
made a baric principle by the Congress at the suggestion 
of Gaodhlji. AH these national struggles for freedom have 
continued till now and they are bound to continue rill a 
solution of the basic problem is found. Fundamentally, 
this solution is not merely a question of satisfying the 
natural desire for aelf-tide but one of filling hungry 
stomachs. 

The great revolutionary nationalist urge in Asia of 
the after-war years gradually exhausted itself for the time 
bemg and conditions stabilised themselves. In India this 
took the form of the Swarajist entry into die Assembly 
and the Councils. In Europe also the middle nineteen- 
twenties was a period of setdrng down and adaptation to 
the new conditions created by the Vorld Var. The re- 
volution that had hovered all over Europe in 1919 and 
1920 failed to come of! and receded into the back, ground. 
« American gold poured into Europe and revived to some 
extent the war-weary and disillusioned peoples of that ccni' 
tinent and created a false appearance of prosperity. But 
this prosperity had no real basis and the crash came in 1929 
when the United States of America stopped lending money 
to Europe and South America. Many factors, and espe- 
cially the inherent coidlim of a declining capitalism, con- 
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tfibuted to cmb, and the house of cards of after^war 
capitalist prosperity began to tumble down. That process 
of tumbling down has been going on at a tremendous pace 
for four years and there is no end to it yet. It b called 
the slump, trade depression, the crisis, etc., but it is really 
the evening of the capitalist system and the world is being 
compelled hy circumstances to recognise this. Interna^ 
tional trade is reaching vanishing point, international co- 
operation has failed, the world^market which was the 
essendal basis of capitalism, is disappeariiig, and each nation 
is trying frantically to shift for itself at the cost of others* 
Whatever the future may bring, one thing is certain: chat 
the old order has gone and all the lung’s horses and all the 
king’s men will not set it up again. 

As the old capitalist order has tottered, the challenge 
to it by the growing forces of labour has grown more 
intense. This challenge, when it has became dangerous^ 
has induced the possessing classes to ^ thdr petty ditfer- 
enoes and band themselves together to hght the common 
foe. This has led to fascism and, in its milder forms, to 
the formation of so-called national governments, Essen^ 
tiaJly, these are the last ditch efforts of the possessing classes, 
or the "kept classes” as they have been called by an 
American economist, to hold on to what they have. The 
struggle becomes more intense and the forms of nineteenth 
century democracy are discarded. But fascism or national, 
governments otfer no solution of the fundamental econo- 
mic inconsistencies of the present-day capitalist system and 
so long as they do not remove the inequalities of wealth 
and solve the problem of distribution, they are doomed 
to fail. Of the ma)br capitalist countnes the United States 
of America is the only place where some attempt is being 
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made today towards lessening to a slight extent inequalities 
in wealth by Scab action. Carried to a logical conclusioop 
President Roosevelt's piognmme will lead to a form of 
State Socialism; it is far more likely that the effort will 
fail and result in fascism. England, as is her habit, is 
grimly muddling through and waiting for something to 
happen. Meanwhile she has derived considerable help from 
India's gold and resources. But all this is temporary relief 
only and the nations slide downhill and approach the briuL 

Thus, if we survey the world today, we find that 
capitalism, having solved the problem of production, help- 
lessly faces the allied problem of distribution and is unable 
to solve it. It was not in the nature of the capitalist sys- 
tem to deal satisfactorily with distribution, and production 
alone makes the world cop-heavy and unbalanced. To 
find a solution for distributing wealth and purchasing 
power evenly is to put an end to the basic inequalities of 
the capitalist system and to replace cajntalism itself by a 
more scientific system. 

Capitalism has led to imperialism and to the conflicts 
of imperialist powers in search for colonial areas for exploi- 
tation, for areas of raw produce and for markets for manu- 
factured goods. It has led to ever-increasing conflicts 
with the rising nationalism of colonial countries, and to 
social conflicts with powerful movements of the exploited 
working class. It has resulted in recurrent crises, political 
and economic, leading to economic and tariff wars as well 
as political wars on an enormous scale. Every subsequent 
crisis is on a bigger scale than the previous one, and now 
we live in a perpetual state of crisis and slump and the 
shadow of war darkens the horizon. . 

And yet it is well to mnember that the world to-day 
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has i siufclt of food and the ocher good things of life. 
Terrible want exists because the present system does not 
know how to distnbute them. Repeated mternational 
conferences have failed to £nd a way out because they 
represented the interests of vested interests and dared not 
touch the system itself. They grope blindly in the dark 
in their stu€y rooms while the foundations of the house 
they built ate being sapped by the advance of science and 
economic events. Everywhere thinkers have recognised 
the utter inadequacy of the existing system, though they 
have differed as to the remedies. Communists and socialists 
point with confidence to the way of sodalism and they are 
an ever growing power for they have science and logic on 
their side. In America a great stir was caused recently by 
the Technocrats, a group of engineers who want to do 
away with money itself and to substitute for it a unit of 
energy, an erg. In England the social credit theories of 
Major Douglas, according to which the whole production 
of the nation will be evenly distributed to the whole 
population — a kind of ''dividends for all”, find increas- 
ing acceptance. Barter takes the place of trade both in 
the domestic and the internatiotial market. The growth 
of these revolutionary theories even among the well-to-do 
classes, and especially the intellectuals, is in itself an indica- 
tion of the tremendous change in mentality that is taking 
place in the world. How many of us can conceive a^ 
world without money and with the invisible erg as its 
measure of value? And yet this is soberly and earnestly 
advocated not by wild agitators but by well-known eco- 
nomists and engineers. 

This is the world background. 

The Adatic background is intimately related to tbh 
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and yet It has its peculiar features. Asia is the main held 
of conflict between nacbnalism and imperialism. Asia is 
still undeveloped as compared to Europe and North 
America. It has a vast population which can consume 
goods if they had the necessary purchasmg power to do 
so. To the hard-pressed imperialist Powers seeking franti- 
cally for areas of economic expansion, Asia still offers a 
field, though nationalism otfers many obstructions. Hence 
the talk of a ^'puah to Asia’’ to find an outlet for the 
surplus goods of the west and thus stabilise western capita- 
lism for another period. Capitalism is a young and grow- 
ing force in the Eastj it has not, as in India, wholly over- 
thrown feudalism yet. But even before capitalism had 
•established itself other forces, mimical to it, have risen to 
challenge it. And it is obvious that if capitalism coUapses 
in Europe and America it cannot survive in Asia. 

Nationalism is still the strongest forces in Asia (we 
can ignore for our present purpose the Soviet territories 
of Asia) . This is natural a$ a country under alien domin- 
ation must inevitably think first in terms of nationalism. 
But the powerful economic forces workmg for change in 
the world today have influenced this nationalism to an 
ever-increasing extent and everywhere it is appearing in 
socudistic garb. Gradually the nationalist struggle for 
political freedom Ls becoming a social struggle also for 
(^omic freedom. Independence and the socialist State 
become the objectives, with varying degrees of stress being 
laid on the two aspects of the problem. As political free- 
dom is delayed, the other aspect assumes greater importance, 
and it now seems probable, especially because of world 
condidona, that political and social emancipation will come 
together to some at least of the countries of Asia. 
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That is the Asiatic background. 

In India, as in other Asiatic colonial countries, we 
£nd a struggle to-day between the old nationalist ideology 
and the new economic ideology. Most of us have grown 
up under the nationalist tradirion and it is hard to give up 
mental habits of a lifetime. And yet we reali^ that 
this outlook is inadequate; it does not in with existing 
conditions in our country or in the world; there is a hiatus, 
a kg. Ve try to bridge this hiatus but the process of 
crossing over to a new ideology b always a painful one. 
Many of us are confused and perplexed to-day because of 
this. But the crosring has to be made, unlesa we art to 
remain in a stagnant backwater, overwhelmed from time 
to time by the wash of the boats that move down the 
river of progress. We must realise that the nineteenth 
century cannot solve the problems of the twentieth, much 
less can the seventh century or earlier ages do so. 

Having glanced at the general background of Asia and 
the world we can have a clearer view of our own national 
problem. Indians freedom afEects each one of us intimately 
and we are apt to look upon h as a thing apart and uncon- 
nected with world events. But the Indian problem is a 
part of the Asiatic problem and b tied up with the problems 
of the world, We cannot, even if we will it, separate it 
from the rest What happens in India will atfect the 
world and world events will change India’s future. Indedd 
it may be said that the three great world problems to-day 
are: the fate of capitalism, which means the fate of Europe 
and America, the future of India, and the future of China, 
and all these are inter-related. 

India’s struggle to-day is part of the great struggle 
which is going on all over the world for the emancipation 
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of the oppressed. Essentially, this u an ecommiuj struggle, 
with hunger and Vant as its driving forces, although it puts 
on nationalist and other dresses. 

Indian freedom is necessary because the burden on the 
Indian masses as well as the middle classes is too heavy to be 
borne and must be lightened or done away with. The 
measure of freedom is the extent to which this burden is 
removed. This burden is due to the vested interests of 
a foreign government as well as those of certain groups and 
classes in India and abroad. The achievement of freedom 
thus becomes a question, as Gandhiji said recently, of divest' 
ing vested interests. If an indigenous government took 
the place of the fomgn government and kept all the vested 
interests intact, this would not even be the shadow of 
freedom. 

^e have got into an extraordinary habit of thinking 
of freedom in tenDs of paper constitutions. Nothing 
could be more absurd than t^ lawyer's mentality which 
Ignores life and the vital economic issues and can only pro- 
ceed on the basis of the status quo and precedents. Too 
much reliance on past practice has somehow succeeded in 
twisting the lawyer's head backwards and he seems to be 
incapable of lookbg ahead. Even the halt and the lame go 
slowly forward; not so the lawyer who is convinced, like 
the hnatic in religion, that truth can only lie in the past. 

The Round Table scheme is almost as dead as Queen 
Anne and hardly deserves notice. It was not meant to give 
an iota of freedom to the Indian people; it sought to win 
over certain Indian vested interests to the British side and 
in this h succeeded. It answered, to the satisfaction of its 
votaries, the question I had formulated, at the begiiming of 
this essay: whose freedom are we striving for? It gave 
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greater protection and assurance and £ree[}o!m to the Britisk 
vested interests in India. It was Home Rule for the Vice- 
roy as Mr. Yithalbhai Ratel said. It confirmed the intere^ 
of British capital and British services andj in some cases, 
gave them even more than they have now. It tried to 
perpetuate the alien military occupation of India. Further, 
it gave greater freedom and importance to the vested in- 
terests of the princes and the semi-feudal magnates. In 
brief, the whole scheme was meant for the protection 
and perpetuation of the numerous vested interest that 
exploit the Indian masses. Having done this useful and, 
to themselves, profitable piece of work, the originators of 
the scheme told us that autonomy was a costly atfair and 
would mean the expenditure of many extra millions for * 
each province! Thus not only were all the old burdens 
on the masses to be continued but many new ones were to 
be added. This was the ingenious solution discovered by 
the wise and learned men who foregathered at the Round 
Table Conference. Intent on protecting their class privi- 
leges they happened to forget an odd three hundred and 
fifty million people In India. 

Even a child in politics can point out the folly of 
this procedure. The whole basis and urge of the national 
movement came from a desire for economic betterment, 
to throw oS. the burdens that crushed the masses and to 
end the exploitation of the Indian pe(^le. If these bur-, 
dens continue and are actually added to, it does not require 
a powerful mind to realise that the fight must not only 
continue but grow more intense- Leaders and individuals 
may come and go; they may get tired and slacken ofl; 
they may compromise or betray; but the exploited and 
suffering masses must carry on the struggle for their drill- 
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wrgeanc is hunger. Swaraj or freedom from exploiutioa 
for them is not a fine paper constitution or a problem ot 
the hereafter. It ia question of the here and now, of 
immediate relief. Roast lamb and mint sauce may be a 
tasty dish for those who eat it but the poor lamb is not 
likely to appreciate the force of the best of arguments 
which point out the beauty of sacrifice for the good of the 
elect and the joys of dose communion, even though dead, 
with mint sauce. 

India’s Immediate goal can therefore only he consi- 
dered in terms of the ending of the exploitation of her 
people. Politically, it must mean independence and the 
severance of the British connection, which means impe- 
rialist dominion i economically and socially it must mean 
the ending of all special class privileges and vested Interests. 
The whole world is struggling to this end; India can do 
no less, and in this way the Indian struggle for freedom 
lines up with the world struggle. Is our aim human wel- 
fare or the preservation of class privileges and the vested 
interests of pampered groups? The question must be 
answered clearly and unequivocally hy each one of us. 
There is no room for quibbling when the fate of nations 
i&d cf human heinga U at ttahe. Tha day fot 

palace intrigues and parlour politics and pacts and com- 
promises passes when the masses enter politics. Their 
tnuineia are not those of the drawing room; we never 
took the trouble to teach them any manners. Their 
school is the school of events and sufiering is their teacher. 
They learn their politics from great movements which 
bring out the true nature of individuals and classes, and 
the civil disobedience movement has taught the Indian 
masses many a lesson which they will never forget. 
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Independence is a much abused w<aid and it hardly 
connotes what we are driymg at. And yet there is no 
ocher suitable word and, for want of a better, we must 
use it National isolation is neidier a desirable nor a possi- 
ble ideal in a world which is daily beoaming more of a 
unit International and intra-national activities domin- 
ate the world and nations are growing more and more 
inter-dependent. Our ideal and objective cannot go 
against this historical tendency and we must be prepared 
to discard a narjfow nationalism in favour of world co- 
operation and real inCemationalism. Independence therefore 
cannot mean for us isolation hut freedom from all imperial- 
ist control, and because Britain to^ay represents imperial- 
ism, our freedom can only come after the British con- ’ 
nectioo is severed. We have no quarrel with the Briti^ 
people, but between British imperialism and Indian free- 
dom there is no meetmg ground and there can be no 
peace. If imperialism goes from Britain we shall gladly 
co-operate with her in the wider international field; not 
otherwise. 

British statesmen of the Liberal and Labour variety 
often point out to us the ills of a narrow nationalism and 
dwell on the virtues of what used to be known a& the 
British Empire and is now euphemistically called the 
British Gmimonwealth of Nations. Under cover of fine 
and radical words and phrases they seek to hide the ugly 
and brutal face of imperialism and tiy to keep us in its 
embrace of death. Some Indian public men, who ought 
to know better, also praise the virtues of internationalism, 
meaning thereby t^e British Empire, and tell us in sorrow 
how narrow-minded we are in demanding independence, 
in place of that wonderful thing (which nobody offers 
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us) Dominion Statiu. The Britisb» it b wel^i known, 
have a lemarkabb capacicy for cconbining their moral 
instmcta with their self-interst. That b perhaps not im- 
natuial, but it is remarkable W some of our own coun- 
trymen are taken in by thb unctuous and hypocritical 
attitude. Even the light of day b wasted on those who 
keep their eyes shut. It b worth noting however that the 
foreign policy of England has been the greatest stumbling 
block to international co-operation through the League 
of Nations or otherwise. All the European and American 
world knows thb but most of us, who look at foreign 
politics through English spectacles, have not grasped 
thb fact yet Dbarmament, air-bombing, the attitude to 
the Manchurian question, are some of the recent witnesses 
to England’s attitude. Even the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 
Paris, which was to have outUwed war, was only accepted 
by England subject to certain qualifications and reserva- 
tions regarding her empire, whidi efFectivcly nullified the 
PacL The British Empire and real internationalbni are as 
the poles apart and it b not through that empire that we 
Can march to internationalism. 

The real question before us, and before the whole 
world, b one of fundamental change of regime, polbically, 
economically, socially. Only thus can we put India on 
the road to progress and stop the progressive deterioration 
of ofur country. In a revolutionary period, such as exists 
m the world to-day, it b foolish waste of energy to think 
and act in terms of carrying on the existing regime and 
trybig to reform it and improve it. To do so b to waste 
the opportunity which history ofiers once in a long while. 
'‘The whole world b in revolution” says MuasolinL 
'^Events themselves are a tremendous force pushing us on 
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like some implacable will” Individuals, however eminent* 
play but a minor role when the worl j is on the move. 
They may divert the main current here and there to some 
slight extent; they may not and cannot stop the rushing 
torrent. And therefore the only peace that can endure is 
with circumstances, uot merely widi men* 

Whither India? Surely to the great human goal of 
soda! and economic ec^uality, to the ending of all exploita* 
tion of nation by nation and class by class, to national 
freedom within the frame-work of an international co- 
operative socialist world federation. This is not such an 
empty idealist dream as some people imagine. It is within 
the range of the practical politics of to-day and the near 
future. We may not have it within our grasp but those « 
with vision can see it emerging on the horizon. And even 
if there be delay in the realisation of our goal, what does it 
matter if our steps march in the right direction and our 
eyes look steadily in front For in the pursuit itself of a 
mighty purpose there Is joy and happiness and a measure 
of achievement. As Bernard Shaw has said: ”This is the 
true joy in life, the being used for a purpose recognised 
by yourself as a mighty one; the being thoroughly wom 
out before you are thrown on the scrap heap; the being 
a force of nature, instead of a feverish, sel£sh little clod of 
ailments and grievances, complaining that the world will 
not devote itself to making you happy.” 
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My arciclefi eotided “Wliither India?"' izad a 
mlzed welcome. But they have amply justified the labour 
spent on them for they have directed the public mind to 
certain basic problems which are seldom considered in 
India, and have perhaps made some people think on novel 
Imes. There have been two types of criticisms: the left 
cridcisin which accepted the main line of thought hue 
said chat it did not go far enough, and the right criticism 
which attacked the very premises of my arguoient and 
rejected with anger my conclusions. On both sides the 
personal element was brought in and my seeming contra- 
dictions and weaknesses were pointed out. 

I had attempted to deal with the problem as imper- 
sonally and objectively as it was possible for me and I had 
hoped that it would be so considered. Personalities count 
in politics hut they should not intrude themselves when 
world problems and world forces are analysed and a mean- 
ing is sought to he drawn from them, It is therefore 
desirable that my many failings and deficiencies might be 
•forgotten for a white for they do not affect these pro- 
blems. Personally I am not conscious of any glaring 
inconsistencies in my ideas or activities during the last 
thirteen years or so but no doubt I am a partial observer. 
It is perfectly true that I have grown mentally during this 
period and many a vague idea has taken shape and many a 
doubt has been removed. It is aho true that as an active 
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poUtidan, liaying to face day to day problemSi I luve 
Bametimes had to make compromises ^th life and the 
conditions that 1 found existmg at a particular moment. 
Sut rren so 1 am not aware of any betrayal of the ideal 
that drew me on or the prindplea I held. 

I have not seen, all the criticisms of my articles and 
even those that I have seen are too many to be dealt with 
here. 1 shall therefore con&ie my reply to two lengthy 
and anonymous criticisms — one hy which appeared 
in a number of newspapers in Northern India and the 
other entitled “Into the Pit . .** which was published 
by The Thneer. Both these deal with the problem from 
tk eitrcme ''right” point of view* I have already replied 
separately to the “Itft” criticism. 

Reading these two anonymous articles I marvelled at 
the extreme ignorance of the writers of the accepted com- 
monplaces of history and economics and modem thonght^ 
and the amazing confusion that existed In their heads. 
1 am not vain enough to imagine that 1 shall succeed in 
illumining the dark comers of their brains or make them 
understand the most obvious and elementary facts. But 
I should like to inform them that there was nothing 
novel in my survey of history and present day conditions, 
although to them it might have appeared strange enough,* 
it was a repetition of what practically every thinker and 
intelligent writer of to-day says. The conclutions drawn 
from this survey might differ, but the facts themselves 
are beyond dispute for all except those who have a horror 
of facts or an incapacity or unwillingness to see straight. 
The Sfatesmn is no friend of communism or socialisED. 
It has given me fall watmng that if I carry on in the way 
I am doing I shad have to be suppressed. And yet The 
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^tatemm siid, ?fter reading die first two of my articles: 
**Vith the Pandit's analysa of the problem we are largdy 
in agreement, indeed substantially the same picture has 
often been presented in these columns.” '^Thtn, hewevee, 
The Skteman saw my third article, in which an attempt 
was made to apply the conclusions it had largely accepted 
to India, it drew away in fear and anger. 

I have btefi told that the "programme'' I had laid 
down in my articles was wanting in clarity and details, 
As a matter of fact I had laid down no programme at 
all, much less a detailed programme, although a certain 
programme would follow ineyimbly if my premites and 
argnment were correct I hd merely endeavoured to 
trace the coutk of historical development of capitalism 
and to point out how economic forces were dominating 
and changing the world. Both the critxchmr I am deal- 
ing with have ignored this and have branched o^ into 
wholly irrelevant questions. What has the Gandhi-Irwin 
pact to do with the subject I was considering? Soviet 
Russia, like King Charles' head, also seems to have become 
an obsession with the two anonymous critics and this 
nightmare has, I am afraid, seriously diminished their apa- 
dty for clear thought. 

I have not defined "Capitalist” or “Capitalism," I am 
told, and, mortal sin, I have assumed the existence of 
British imperialism without proving itl 1 plead guilty to 
the charge and await senunce. Science is a reyolurionary 
product (1 agree) and must be avoided, and is not today's 
magic to-morrow's sdence? In any event my science is 
nescience leading straight "to a Soviet hell.” "Into the 
Pit ” of this dose reasoning let us for the moment 
leave the author of this rigmarole. 
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But “G” runs him close. In a “scifntiiic” world we 
are told "the isnfe may be regarded as sheer luxury” 
History has been ransacked by him to show that '*no 
example could be produced to proye that the lot of the 
masses has ever beeti improved by violent means.” It 
would be interesting to find out where “G” derived his 
knowledge of history. Then we are given an insight into 
European politics by being told that Germany and Italy 
have adopted Bolshevik methods. "We await enlighten- 
ment as to what these methods ar& But to judge of the 
efficacy of these methods we must wait for another hun- 
dred years! It is some comfort to know that we are in a 
podtion to judge of the ejects of the French Revolution 
now. 

It is a little difficult to say much about this ignorant 
jumble of crude ideas and prejudices. But we can draw 
this conclusion from it that when interests are at stake the 
mind and the intellect are forced into the background and 
passions hold the field. "There is nothing so passionate”, 
says Yeats, the Irish poet, "as a vested interest disguised as 
an intellectual conviction.” 

^en the word "capitalism” is used intelligently it 
can mean only one thing: the economic system that has 
developed since the Industrial Revolution which began in 
England a century and half ago. It means industrial 
capitalism. To give a recent definition (by G. D. H. 
Ode): capitalism means the developed system of produc- 
tion for profit based on private ownership of the means 
of production. It makes fundamentally for scarcity and 
not abundance, though the capitalist is often led to seek 
ways of cheapening individual products. For it tSie 
making of profits is the end of production, and it necea- 
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sarily treats wages as a cost to be kept down as low as 
possible^ and tberefore tends to restrict purchasing 
power* 

It Is this system chat we have to consider and not the 
merits of individual capitalists^ some of whom acooiding 
to are even prepared to make a big sacri£ce, but with 
a proviso attached. 1 endeavouted very briefly to trace 
in my previous articles the growth and decline of this 
system and to point out that it was breaking up to-day. 
This process of disruption, owing to economic causes, has 
nothing to do with the goodness or otherwise of capitalists 
or our own wishes in the matter. If the diagnosis is cor- 
rect then the disease must have a speedy and a fatal end 
» however much some of us might desire a continuation of 
the present system. 

The anonymous gentlemen (or is it a lady?) from 
the Pit appears to think that the French Revolution and 
the Russian Bolshevik Revolution were the same kind of 
phenomena and represent an identical or similar conflict 
between social forces* There could be no greater error. 
The French Revolution was a continuation on a more 
thorough and far-reaching scale of the English Revolution 
which cost Charles I his head and James II his crown, and 
which brought the middle classes to the seats of power. 
ITiese middle class revolutions largely ended the feudal 
period when political power was an inherited privilege. 

In England the process was not as thorough as in 
France and hence relics of feudalism still linger in England 
and there are more class distinctions in England to-day 
than in almost any country of Europe or America. 
Napoleon carried on the work of the t^rench Revolution 
and was instrumental in establi^ing the capitalist middle 
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class ngmie all over ivestem Europe^ The whole of 19th 
century dvilisatioa in Europe was base(f on the ideology 
of the French Revolution. This ideology in its turn 
derived from the ideas of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau and the Encyclopedists that is to say fiom the period 
before the Industrial RevolutioiL This ideology^ with 
its slogan of political hbeity, equality and fraternity, be- 
came completely out of date with the growth of indus- 
trial capitalism. 

Political liberty brought the vote but it was gradually 
cfecovered that this was of little use when there was so 
much economic inequality. A starving man could do 
little with his vote and could be easily coerced and exploited. 
This gave rise to new theories and ideas based on the ecoti4> * 
mic relationa of various groups, and socialism saw the light 
of day. A vague and ickalistic socialism developed later 
ioto the adentihc sodalism of Karl Marx. The Russian 
Revolution was the direct product and justification of the 
Marxist theory— the first revolution of March 1917 being 
a middle class turn over, the second one in November 1917 
a proletarian victory. 

The French Revolution was based on the idea oi the 
sacredness of private property. The writer in Th Pionm 
does not seem to approve of the sansculofiss. Perhaps it 
will surprise him to learn that they fought for the Becla- 
radon of the Rights of Man which in Article 17 declaredj 
'Xa propriete etant un droit inviolable et sacre, nul ne 
peut etre prive de m proprietes ” 

It became evident, however, during the 19th century, 
that a theoretical equality before the kw or the possession 
of a vote did not' bring real equality. Econcamc inequa- 
lity, the maldistribution of wealth, which capitalism pro- 
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gcessrrely increa^ made equality impossible of attain- 
meat and exploitatioa of man by man and ^up by group 
increased. Thinkers therefore came to the conclusion 
that economic equality should be aimed at and at the root 
of this was the control of the means of production by 
society as a wkde and the severe lestrictiaa of private 
property. 

No one has said, as The Pioneer article seems to 
imagine, that all men are phy^caliy or mentally equal, or 
that all nations, are aiimlarly situated. What has been 
said, and what is admitted by the great majority of intelli- 
gent men, is that aU human bdngs should have an equality 
of opportunity. The present capitaltat system does not and 
cannoe in the nature of things provide this equality of 
(^portunity. 

The famous 19 th century saying about "government 
of the people, by the pw^le and for the people” failed to 
materialise in practice because under the capitalist system 
the government was neither by the people nor for the 
people. It was a government by the possessing dosses for 
their own benefit The people, according to them were 
themselves? all others were in the outer darkness. A real 
government by the people and for the people can only be 
established when the masses hold power, that is under 
socialism when all the people really share in the govern- 
ment and the wealth of the country. 

The Pioneer writer informs us that if the State 
becomes the sole capitalist then the lot of the workers will 
be worn of all because the State will exploit them merd- 
lesaty. This is a remarkable argument. What is the State 
under socialism and who bend^ts by the exploitation? • If 
the people as a whde dioose to exploit themselves they are 
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perfectly welcome to do so» but even so benefits go to 
tliem as a whole and not to selected groups or individiials. 

Where will the surplus go, he further asks in an agony 
of apprehension? He cannot get out of the old rut of 
thinking along the lines of the capitalist economics of 
scarcity, Tliere VfU be no surplus in a properly ordered 
and planned society and whatever is produced will go 
towards raising the standard of living of the people. Cet^ 
tainly, a man should be allowed the fruits of his labour. 
It is because these fruits are forcibly taken away from him 
under the capitalist system that we objea to that system. 
Only under socialism will he have the full enjoyment of 
these fruits of his toil. 

It is perfectly true that there can be no perfect free- 
dom for an individual or nation when there i$ co-operation 
or interdependence with others. Every form of social life 
involves a restriction of individual freedom. But it is the 
merest quibbling to say that there can be no such thing 
as national freedom within the framework of an mtema- 
tional socialist federation. When a measure of national 
freedom is given up willingly for the purposes of inter- 
national co-operation this is not usually considered as a 
loss of freedom for the individual or the group. 1$ Wales 
less free because it forms part of Great Britain? 

“G” tells us that the ”very idea that the interests of 
the upper and middle classes conflict with those of the 
peasantry and the workers seems to he untenable.” And 
yet, strange to say, this untenable idea is held by almost 
every thinker or intelligent person in the West where a 
great deal of thought has been given to this subject. If he 
will study a little history or any modern book on the sub- 
ject it may help him to ebar up his ideas. Or it might 
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even be belpful to visit i factory and £nd out what the 
ownecs and the v^orkers think about each ofther’s inteie^ 

Both the critics seem to be greatly interested in my 
■vfews on non-violence. Am I for coercion or compulsion? 
"G” seems to thunder out, and he tells me, quoting 
Gandhiji as his authority, that the method alone is the 
deddiog factor. I was not aware that GandhijI had made 
any such one-sided statement although he has always laid 
stress on the methods to be employed* 

None of these questions arises from my articles for I 
had dealt only with a historical process and the ideal to be 
aimed at. I had not referred to any methods. But it is 
desirable none the less to answer the questions. 

However important the method may be I entirely 
fail to understand how it can take the place of the objec- 
tive. It is essential to have the objective and know the 
direction before a single step can be taken. A$ for the 
method, 1 might clear the ground by saying that, so far as 
1 am concerned, it does not consist of preackung religion 
or philanthropy, I have no use for either and I have 
often found that they cover the rankest hypocrisy and 
8el£5hness. 1 certainly belkve in ethics and morality and 
truthfulness and many other virtues but my belief in them 
does not turn them into methods; they can only be attri- 
butes of a method.' 

Coercion or conversion? What is the whole principle 
of the State based on? And the present social system? 
Is not coercion and enforced conformity the very bans of 
both? Army, police, laws, prisons, taxes are all methods 
of coerdon. The 2amindar who realises rent and often 
many illegal cesses relies on coercion, not on conversion of 
the tenant. The factory owner who gives starvation 
3 
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wages not rdf on conTeraion. Hunger siul the 
organised foroa of the State ate the^coerciYe processes 
employed by both, la a lock-out or an attempt to reduce 
wagea a method of conYersioa^ It is well to realise that 
those who bdong to the favoured and possessing classes 
retam these positions by methods of coercion alone and it 
does not lie in their mouths to talk of conversion. The 
piincijpal moral argument against the present system and in 
favour of socialism is that (he latter reduces the element of 
coercion and will, it is hoped, ultimately do away with it 
altogether. 

How are we to change over to a new system based on 
co-operation? And how arc we to divest vested interests? 
We are told by Th honeer writer, and I think rightly,^ 
that the capitalist will not '^tamely submit to be robbed of 
his wealth, or vested interests tamely submit to be divested.” 
History also shows us that there is no instance of a privi- 
leged class or gmup or nation giving up its special privi- 
leges Of interests willingly. Individuab have done so often 
enough but not a group. Always a measure of coercion has 
been applied, pressure has been brought to bear, or condi- 
tions have been created which make it impossible or unpro- 
fitable for vested interests to carry on. And then the 
enforced conversion takes place. The methods of this 
enforcement may be brutal or civilized 

I have no doubt that coercion or pressure is necessary 
to bring about political and social change In India. Indeed 
our non-violent mass movements of the past thirteen years 
have been powerful weapons to exercise this pressure. Un- 
doubtedly they convert stray individuals from the oppoong 
group and partly weaken the rewstance of that group by 
removing the moral justtficarion for domination and repres- 
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sioiL But essentially they are processes to coerce the oppos- 
ing nation or groftp. 

It is periectly true that this method of coercion is the 
most civilized and moral method and it avcnds as far as pos- 
sible the unpleasant reactions and consequences of violence. 
I think that it does offer a moral equivalent for violent war- 
fare and, if civilisation does not collapse, it will gradually 
adopt this peaceful method of settling its disputes. But it 
seems to me a fact that cannot be disputed or challenged 
that a non-violent mass struggle coerces and is meant to 
coerce the other party. The boycott of goods is an obrious 
instance. 

Personally 1 have accepted the non-violent method be- 
cause not only did it appeal to me in theory but it seemed 
to be peculiarly suited to present conditions in India. That 
belief has grown in me. But I have made it clear on many 
occasions that non-violence is no infallible creed with me 
and although I greatly prefer it to violence, I prefer free- 
dom with violence to subjection with non-violence. That 
choice does not arise for me to-day because I believe that 
for a long time to come our most effective methods must be 
non-violent. 1 might add that I do not look upon non- 
violent non-co-operation or civil disobedience as a negative 
and passive method, a kind of pious and static pacifism, but 
as an active dynamic and forceful method of enforcing the 
mass will. 

The question of violence or non-violence may arise, 
and indeed is bound to in another form after the con- 
quest of the State power. There may be attempts to upset 
the new form of government by reactionary groups. 

advise tbe new government to use che resources of the 
State to coerce these elements into submission or does lie 
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think that the religious and philanthropic argument should 
he used to conTert them? Then again the new government 
may pass laws which, carrying out the will of the great 
majority of the people, seek to direst pririleged groups. 
Will ”G” then advise these groups to submit to the majority 
opinion or to resist, and if the latter, how should their re- 
sistance be met? 

There is one other subject on which 1 should like to 
touch and that is khaddai. 1 believe in industrialisation 
and the big machine and I should like to see factories spring 
up all over India. 1 want to increase the wealth of India 
and the standards of living of the Indian people and it seems 
to me that this can only be done hy riie application of 
science to industry resulting in large-scale industrialisation. 
Quite apart from my own desires, 1 think that present day 
conditions are bound to result in the progressive industrial- 
isation of the country. And yet I support hand-spinning 
and khaddar under existbg conditions in India. 

For me this has to-day an economic, a political and a 
social value. It fits in with the present peasant structure, 
brings them some relief and makes them self-reliant. It 
helps to bring us into touch with the peasant masses and to 
organise them to some extent. It is an effective political 
weapon in that it helps in the boycott of foreign cloth, and 
at the same time it acts as some check on the Indian mills, 
preventing them raising their prices too much. During 
the Great War foreign imports of cloth fell greatly anl 
there was a doth famine. Indian mlUowners made vast pro- 
fits by raising their prices and exploiting this more or less 
protected market They will no doubt exploit every such 
opportunity. 

* But khaddar can now^fill the gap during times of crisis 
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and prevent this cEploitadon to a large extent* There can 
be no doubt that khaddar has justified itself in some ways. 
At the same time it is equally true that it is an out-of-date 
form of production and it will not be possible, through it, 
to increase the wealth of the country greatly or raise the 
standard of living of the masses. Therefore, I think that 
the big machine must come and I am sure that khaddar 
will not prevent its coming. It may be that the big 
machine itself gets decentralised to a large extent in the 
couiac of the neat few years. The enormous growth in the 
use of electric power has revolutionised world industry 
during the last thirty years and it will no doubt revolu^ 
tionise it adll further. 

In conclusion may I assure the writer in The ?f<meer 
that I have not the least derire to get England strafed, I 
have coo much regard for many of the fine things that 
England has stood for to nurse any such wish and I believe 
that the great majority of the English people are themselves 
exploited hy small groups. But I do believe that natural 
laws will speedily put an end to tbe British Empire and 
imperialism and capitalism and I wish to help in the process. 



FURTHER CRXnCISMS 

It is well CO bear in mind that news agencies and news- 
papers are fimctioniEig to^ay in a peculiar way and live 
in continual fear of govemment displeasure. They seldom 
publish all the news sent to them and it is very unsafe to 
pass judgment on the incomplete data provided by them. 

Under present circumstances I am wholly opposed to 
a withdrawal or suspension of direct action because this 
inevitably means liquidating our present struggle and turn- 
ing mass attention to some form of compromise with 
British imperialism. I think that under present conditions 
in India and the world this would be a betrayal of the cause. 
Small groups here and there who tall in terms of an 
advanced ideology will have little, if any, effect on the mas^ 
demoralization which will be produced by our abandoning 
the civil disobedience movement. Ve would then drift 
away from the current of world change, which grows more 
powerful day by day, and settle down in a stagnant back 
water. The opportunities that may come over way will 
find us lacking and unprepared. 

Even from the point of view of consolidating and pre- 
paring our organizations and position for a mass struggle, 
it seems to me to be folly to ezpea that a withdrawal of the 
movement will give us this opportunity unless this conso- 
lidation means pvlour talk and no action. Surely, the 
Government will not willingly give us a chance of building 
up our strength and will pid out all our active and effective 
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workers and try to disable them. This process of indivi- 
dual disablement) added co cbe loss of morale involved in a 
giving up of tbe present struggle, must result in utter mass 
demoralization and an inability to do anything effective for 
a considerable time. It is far easier to build up and con- 
solidate our position and develop an ideology in course of 
a struggle than m the demorali^d condition that follows 
an ending of it. Events teach the masses more than indivi- 
dual effort, and a struggle, whether national or social, pro- 
duces these mighty teachers. But, of course, there must be 
right direction. 

I am quite sure that the only alternative to a continua- 
don of our present struggle is some measure of co-operation 
' with imperialism. Individuals and groups here and there 
may talk bravely but their talk will end in empty nothing 
so far as mass action is concsnied. Personally, i am not 
prepared, and there are many who think like me, for any 
such compromise, whatever happens. It is better for the 
cause, 1 am convinced, that we should carry on the fight 
and even be cnisbed to atoms rather than that we should 
compromise with imperiaiism. But we have no intendon 
of being crushed. 

An ideology is presumed to lead to action and action 
on a mass scale. If such actfon is meant for the whole of 
India, the ideology cannot (except as the ultimate aim) 
ignore present day objective facts and conditions all over 
tAe country. The question each one 0 / as Aas to answer is 
this: Am we to prepare for some distant future struggle 
for a problematic freedom in the hereafter, or do we 
consider that objeedve condidons in the country and the 
world are such that the struggle is here 'and now, or in the 
near future, and we have to face it. If we adopt the latter 
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answer, as 1 think we must, then we inust cariy on the 
struggle and try to shape it and try to develop a new 
ideology through it and in the course of it. 

World events of the past decade or more have many 
lessons to teach us. There is the pitiful and zniserable 
failure of social democracy in England, Germany and 
other countries. There is also the failure to make good 
or to rouse the masses, inspite of suitable economic condi- 
tions of the communist parties of various countries (ex^ 
eluding the Soviet Union). In most countries com- 
munism is represented by three or four different groups 
or parties, each cursing and slandering the other, wholly 
incapable of united action, and often forgetting the com- 
mon foe in their mutual hatreds. It is perfectly clear 
that however correct the ideology of the Communist 
International may have been, their tactics have failed. 

In India we see, during the past thirteen years, a sub- 
survient and demoralised people, incapable of any action 
and much less united action, suddenly develop backbone 
and power of resistance and an amazing capacity for 
united action, and challenge the might of a great and 
entrenched empire. Is this a little thing that we have 
achieved? Or is it not one of the most remarkable exam- 
ples of mass regeneration? And are we not entitled to 
claim that the methods that brought about this great 
change were worthy and desirable methods? Those who 
cntldse t^iese methods am^re the edneye- 

ment of India during these years with that of any other 
colonial and semi-colonial country. They might also 
compare the achievements of others in India trying to 
work differently of with a braver ideology. 

It would be a good thing if some of our critics made a 
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^mid tour of India from tke KKyber pass in the north to 
the south and ^$t and west and studi^ the skuadon for 
themselves. They would find that the Congress is not 
only not defunct but is very much alive and functioning 
in many areas, and is going to funcdon despite anything 
that might happen. They would discover the strange fer^ 
ment in the peasantry and the riew temper of the army. 
One is a little apt to tnisjudge India by conditions prevail- 
ing in a city, especially when our newspapers do not even 
publish the news. How many people know of the recent 
extraordinary happenings m the Frontier Province? Or 
of the fact that about eight hundred people have gone to 
prison in Behar alone during the last two months or so? 
Or of the stream of indiriduals that are ofiering civil dis- 
obedience in other provinces? Or of the sarjkur salaam 
and other barbarities that are taking place in Bengal? I 
could add to the list. The mere fact ^at the these amaz- 
ing methods of repression are being resorted to sdll is 
proof enough of the strength of our movement and the 
neriipus and fearful state of Gavemment. Why should 
it resort to these extraordinary methods if it felt that 
there was no life left in our movement? 

I have been told that I stand for a federation with 
the princes and feudal lords without in any way question- 
ing their despotism. This is a somewhat remarkable 
interpretation of what I have said. Certainly I think 
that a federation is likely to he estahliM In the India 
that is to be, but I cannot conceive of any stable federation, 
certainly not one to which I can agree, to which the feudal 
chiefs are parties. 1 believe that the whole Indian State 
system must go root and branch. ' ^ 

Probably reference was made to the Delhi Provisional 
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Settlement of 1951. A Federation vas^certainly agreed 
to there but the nature of it wa$ not defined. In any 
event the Delhi Settlement is no more, The Government 
has put an end to it and we are no longer hound by its 
tenns. 

It might be as well to remember that I am not the 
Congress and the Congress is not Jawaharlal Nehru. It 
has been my great privilege to work in the Congress for 
the best years of my life and perhaps sometimes I have 
had a little infiuence over its decisions. But I am not 
presumptuous enough to imagine that I can carry the 
Congress with me wherever I will, I have long felt that 
the Congress is far the most effective radical organisation ' 
in the country and it is easier to work great dianges in 
the mass mentality through it rather than through any 
other means. So long as I feel that I shall gladly and 
most willingly work with this great organization^ which 
has done so much for the country, even though it may 
not go far enough from my point of view. And so long 
as that is the case no question can arise of my thinking 
of another organization. 

People forget sometimes that we are functioning ab- 
noimaUy. They discuss the constkuUonal issue in terms 
of normality or they criticise the Congress for its seeming 
inactivity, forgetting chat the Congress has arrived at a 
certain stage of historical growth. It is not at present 

-Ji ttt Iftgji'i ^ -aind 

brave deeds that are performed on public platforms are 
no longer in its line. Constitutionalists naturally dislike 
this; they cannot function in an illegal atmosphere. But 
why should those who think in tenns of revolutionary 
change object to this inevitable and desirable development? 
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Bxffocts from a speech delivered 4t the Benares Hhiu 
University on November 12, 1?33 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing last night 
a crowded meeting of Hindu University students con- 
demned strongly the recent aedvities of the Hindu Ivlaha- 
jabJia* He said he had long been of opinion chat the 
Hindu Mahasabha was a small reactionary group pretend- 
ing to speak on behalf of the Hindus of India of whom it 
Was very far from being representative. Nonetheless mis- 
apprehensions were created by their high-sounding title 
and resounding phrases and it was time that these mis- 
apprehensions were removed- Nothing in recent months 
pained him quite so much as the activities of the Mahasabha 
group culminating in the resolutions passed at Ajmer, 

Going a few steps further the Arya Kumar Sabha 
which was presumably an ofi-shoot of Hindu Maha- 
sabha, had proclaimed its pcdicy to be one of elimination 
of Muslims and Christians from India and the establishment 
of a Hindu Raj, This statement makes clear what the 
pretensions of the Mahasabha about Indian nationalism 

Mahasabha not only hides the rankest and narrowest com- 
munalism but also desires to preserve the vested interests of 
a group of big Hindu landlords and the princes. The 
policy of the Mahasabha as declared by its responsible lea- 
ders is one of cooperation with’the foreign Government so 
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chac thdr faTouring (fzwning ?) to it asd abasing them- 
selves before it might result in a few crumbs coming La 
their way. This is betrayal of the freedom struggle, denial 
of every vestige of nadonalism and suppression of every 
manly instinct in the Hindus, The Mahasabha showed its 
attachment to vested interests by openly condemning every 
form of socialism and social change. Anything more de- 
grading, reactionary, anti-national, anti-progressive and 
harmful than the present policy of the Hindu Mahasabha* 
it was dii£cult Co imagine. The leaders of the Mahasabha 
must realize that che inevitable consequence of this policy 
of their lining up with the enemies of Indian freedom and 
most reactionary elements in the country is for the rest of 
India, Hindu and non-Hindu, to face them squarely and 
oppose them and treat them as enemies of freedom and all 
we are striving for. It is not a mere matter of condemna- 
tion and disassociadon, though of course there must be both 
these, but one of active and persistent opposition Co che 
most opportunist and stupid of policies. 
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My lecm remirlis on Hindu commuiuliscs and che 
Hindu Mahasabha have evidently touched a sensitive spot of 
many people and have produced strong reactions. For 
Inany days every morning the newspapers brought me a 
tonic in the shape of criticisms and condemnations and 1 
must express my gratitude for these to all who indulged 
in them. It is not given to everybody to see himself as 
others see him, and since this privilege has been accorded 
to me and my numerous failings in education, up-bring^ 
ing^ heredity, culture, as well as those for which I am 
personally responsible, pointed out to me gently, I must 
needs feel grateful. I shall try to profit by the chiding 
I have received but I am afraid I have outgrown the age 
when the background of ones thought and action can be 
easily changed, 

I have not hastened to reply to the criticisms because 
I thought it as well for excitement to cool so that we 
might consider the question dispassionately and without 
reference to personalities. It is a vital question for all 
of us Indians, and especially for those who from birth or 
iff de* iaU. 

But I must begin with an expression of regret and 
apology. It is clear that some of us were the victims of 
z hoax in regard to the alleged resolution of the Arya 
Kumar Sabha which was sent to us aj^d in whidi it was 
stated that there could be no^ peace in India so longias 
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then wsfc zay MiuHms or Cliiistuiis In the country. ' It 
has been demonstrated that no such rewflution was passed 
by the Arya Kumar Sabha at Ajmer or ehewhere; indeed 
no resolution of a political nature was passed by that body 
at all. I am exceedingly sorry for having permitted my- 
self to fall into a trap of some one's devising and 1 desire 
to express my deep regret to the Arya Kumar Sabha. 

I must also express my regret both to the Arya Kumar 
Sabha and the Hindu Mahasabha for having presumed that 
they were associated with each other. 

Jn negard co my main cooxcniion^ however, I confess 
that I am unrepentant and 1 hold still that the activities 
of Hindu communal orgatnhzt'ionSy including the iMaha- 
sabha, have been communal, anti-national and reactionary, 
Of course this cannot apply to all the members of these 
organizations i it can only apply to the majority group in 
iChem or the group that controls them. Organixations also 
change their poEcies from time to time and what may be 
true today may not have been wholly true yesterday. So 
far as I have been able to gather, Hindu communal organic 
zadons, especially in the Punjab and in Sind, have been 
progressively becoming more narrowly communal and and- 
natiooal and politically rcacdooary. 

I am told that this is a consequence of Muslim com- 
munalism and reacdongry policy and 1 have been eluded 
for not blaming Muslim communalists. 1 have already 
pointed out that it would have been entirely out of place 
for me, speaking to a Hindu audience, to draw attention 
to Muslim communalists and reacdonaries. It would have 
been preaching to the converted as the average Hinchi b 
well aware of them. It is far more di^cult to see one's 
OWn faults than to see the failmgs of others. I also hold 
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that it serves little purpose, in the prevailing aifmosphere 
of mutual suspldon, to preach to the other community, 
although of course, whenever necessity arises, facts must he 
ficed and the truth stated. 

1 do not think that the Muslim conununal organi 2 a'« 
dons, chief among whom are the Muslim All Parties Con- 
ference and the Muslim League, represent any large group 
of Muslnns in India except in the sense that they exploit 
the prevailing communal sendment. But the fact remains 
tliat they claim to speak for Muslims and no other organi- 
sation has 90 £ir risen which can successfully challenge that 
claim. Thdr a^resdvely communal character givei them 
a pull over the large number of nationalist Muslims who 
, merge themselves in the G}ngress. The leaden of these 
organizations arc patently and intensely communal. That, 
from the very nature of things, one can understand. But 
it is equally obvious that most of them are deEnitely and* 
national and political reactionaries of the worst kind. Ap- 
parently they do not even look forward to any common 
nation developing in India. At a meeting in the Bridsh 
House of Commons last year the Aga Khan, Sir Moham- 
mad Iqbal and Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan are reported (in 
the 'Statesman* of December 51, 1952) to have laid stress 
on *^he inherent impossibility of securing any merger of 
Hindu and Muslim, polidcal, or indeed social, interests'*, 
The speakers further pointed out "the impracticabiKty of 
ever governing India through anything hut a British 
agency*’. These statements leave no loophole for nationalism 
or for Indian freedom, now or even in the remote future. 

I do not think that these statements represent the views 
of Muslims generally or even of most of the coimnvuially 
inclined Muslims. But they a^ undoubtedly the views 'of 
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the dominant and politically clamorous group among tlaa 
Muslims. It is an insult to otne’s intelli^ce to link these 
views with chose of nationalism and freedom and of course 
any measure of real economic freedom is still farther away 
from them. Essentially, this is an attitude of pure reaction 
— ^political, cultural, national, sodaL And it is not sur- 
prising that this should be so if one examines the member- 
ship of these organizations. Most of the leading members 
are government ol£dals, ex-oficials, ministers, would-be 
ministers, knighu and title holders, big landlords etc. Their 
leader is the Aga Khan, the head of a wealthy religious 
group, who continues in himself, most remarkably, the 
feudal order and the politics and habits of the British ruling 
class, with which he has been intimately associated for 
many years. 

Such being the leadership of the Muslims in India and 
at the Round Table Conference it is no wonder that their 
attitude should be reactionary. This reactionary policy 
went SO far as to lead many of the Muslim delegates in 
London to seek an alliance with the most reactionary ele- 
ments in British public life — Lord Lloyd and Company. 
And the £aal touch was given to it when Gandhiji offered 
personally to accept every single one of their communal 
demands, however illogical and exaggerated they might be, 
on condition that they assured him of their ^11 support 
in the political struggle for independence. That condidon 
and offer was not accepted and it became clear that what 
stood in the way was not even communalism but political 
reaction. 

Personally I think that it is generally possible to co- 
operate with communalists provided the political objective 
i^the same. But between progress and reaction, between 
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those who fot fteedom and tliose who ue content 

with servitude, and even wish to prolong it, there is no 
meeting ground. And it is this political reaction which has 
stalked the land under cover of communalism and taken 
advantage of the fear of each cornmunity of the other. It 
is the fear complex that we have to deal with in these com- 
munal problems. Honest cammunalism is fear; false com- 
monalism is political reaction. 

7 To some extent this fear is justified, or is at least under- 
standable, in a minority community, ^e see this fear 
overshadowing the communal sky in India as a whole so 
far as Muslims are concerned; we see it as an equally potent 
force in the Punjab and Sind so far as the Hindus are con- 


cerned, and in the Punjab the Sikhs. i 

It was natural for the British government to supp[jrt 
and push on the reactionary leaders of the Muslims andi to 
try to ignore the nationalist ones. It was also natural For 
them to accede to most of their demands m order to 
strengthen their position m their own community i nd 
weaken the national struggle. A very little knowledge of 
history will show that this has always been done by rul iig 
powers. The Muslim demands did not in any way lesien 
the control of the British in India. To some extent tliey 
helped the British to add to their proposed special powers 
and to show to the world how necessary their continied 
presence in India was. 

I have written all this about the attitude of the Muslim 
Gommimalist leaders not only to complete the picture hut 
because it is a necesaiy preliminary to the understanding of 
the Hindu communal attitude. There is tw difi 

enoe between the twa But there was this difierence tliat 
the Congress drew into its ranlA most of the vital elements 
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of Hmdu’society and it dominated the siruatioiis and thus 
oTcunstances not permit the Hindu'ccmmunsdists to 
play an important role in politics. The Hindu Mabasabha 
leaden largely confined ihemselva to criticising the Cong- 
ress, Vhcn however there was a lull in Congress activities, 
auconudcaliy the Hindu commimalists came more to the 
front and their attitude was frankly reactionary. 

It must be remembered that the conununalism of a 
majority cammuntty must of necessity bear a closer re- 
semblance to nationalism than the conununalism of a 
minority group. One of the best tests of its true nature is 
what relation it bears to the national struggle. If it is poli- 
ricalfy reacrionary or lays stress on communal problems 
rather than national ones, then it is obviously anti-national. 

The Simon Commission, as is well known, met with a 
widespread and almost unanimous boycott in India, Bhai 
Parmanandji, in his recent presidential address at Ajmer, 
says that this boycott was unfortunate for the Hindus, and 
he approvingly mentions that the Punjab Hindus (probably 
under hU guidance) cooperated with the commission. Thus 
Bhaiji is of opinion that, whatever the natural aspect of 
the question might have been, it was desirable for the 
Hindus to cooperate with the British Government in order 
to gain some communal advantages. This is obviously an 
anti-nacional attitude. Even from the narrow communal 
^ point of view it is difficult to sec its wisdom, for communal 
advantages can only be given at the expense oi another 
coimtiunity, and when both seek the favours of the rul- 
ing power, there is little chance of obtaining even a super- 
ficial advantage. 

Bhaiji’s argument, repeatedly stated, is that the British 
government is so strongly entrenched in India that it can- 
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Dot be aliaken by any popular moYement and therefore it 
is fdiy to try to w so. Hie only alternative is to seek its 
favours. Hiat is an argument which 1 can only charac- 
terize, with all respect to him, as wholly unworthy of any 
people however fallen they might be. 

Bhaiji’s view is that the cry of Hindu-Muslim unity is 
a false cry and a wrong ideal to aim at because the power of 
gift is in the hands of the government. Granting this 
power of gift, every cry other than one of seeking the 
government's favours is futile. And if the possibility of 
Hindu-Muslim cooperation and collaboration is rided out, 
nationalism is also ruled out in the country-wide sense 
the word. The inevitable consequence, and Bhaiji accepts 
this, is what he calls “Hindu nationalism”, which is but 
another name for Hindu communalisiiL What is the way 
to this^ Cooperation with British imperialism. “I feel an 
impulse within me”, says Bhaiji in bis presidential address, 
'*that the Hindus would willingly cooperate with Great 
Britain if their status and responsible position as the premier 
community in India is recognized in the political institu- 
tions of new India.*' 

This attitude of trying to combine with the ruling 
power against anotbftt ot gioup ia the Tialxas& 

and only policy which communalism can adopt. It fits in 
of course entirely with the wishes of the ruling power which 
can then play off one group against another. It was the 
policy which was adopted by the Muslim communalists with 
some apparent temporary advantage to themselves. It is 
the policy which the Hindu Mahasabha partly favoured 
from its earliest days but could not adopt wholeheartedly 
because of the pressure of nationalist Hindus, and which its 
leaders now seems to have definitely adopted. 
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Dr. MoonjCi presiding over the C. P. Hindu Cem- 
fenence on May 17, made it dear that "the Mahasabha 
never had any faith in the kind of non-coopersdon which 
Mahatma Gandhi has been preachbg and practising. It 
believes in the eternal Sanatan Law of stimulus and res- 
ponse, namely, responsive cooperation. The Mahasabha 
holds that whatever may be the constitution of the legisla- 
tures, they should never be boycotted.” Dr. Moonje is an 
authority on 'Sanatan Law^, but I hope it does not lay down 
that the response to a kick should be grovellmg at the feet 
of him who kicks. Hiis speech was made when a wide- 
spread national struggle was going on and there was unpre- 
cedented repression under the Ordinance regime, 1 shall 
not discuss here the wisdom of stating, long before the 
British made constitution had taken shape, that whatever 
happens they would work it. Vas this not an invitation 
to the government to ignore the Mahasabha for in any event 
It would accept the new dispematioii? 

Dr. Moonje himself went to the Round Table Con- 
ference in 1930, at the height of the Gvil Disobedience 
Movement, though in justice to him it must be stated that 
he had declared that he went m his individual capacity. 
Subsequently of course the Mahasabha took full part in the 
London conferences and committees. 

Of the part taken by the Mahasabha representatives in 
these deliberations, especially by those from the Punjab and 
Sind, I wish only to say that it was a most painful one. 
Politically it was most reactionary and efforts were made 
to increase the reserved powers and safeguards of the British 
government or the governors in order to prevent the Muslim 
nujorities in cerdha provinces from exercising effective 
power. The identical policy and argument of the Muslim 
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commuoaiiscs ia regard to the whok of lacUa were repeated 
hy Hindu conununaliscs in regard to certain provinces. But 
of, course the special powers of governors were not going to 
be confined to some provinces. They would inevitably 
apply to all die provinces. The reason for this reacfionary 
attitude in both the cases was of course fear of the majority. 
Whatever the reason, this played entirely into the hands of 
the British governnkent. 

f The whole of the case of the Sind Hindu Sabha is a 
negation of the principle of democracy^ except in so far as 
joint electorates are demanded. It is an attempt to prevent 
the will of the majority from prevailing because the 
minority might suifer. ITie anti-social arguments of greater 
* wealth and education of tbe minority are advanced, and 
financial reasons based entirely on the continuation of the 
top-heavy British system are made a prop. Wealth and 
economic control are not only sufficient protection under 
modem conditions, but have to be protected against. Al- 
most every argument that has been advanced by the Sind 
Hindu conununaliscs can be advanced by the Muslim 
minority in India as a whole with this difierence that the 
Hindus are generally the richer and more educated com- 
munity and have thus greater economic power. 

In the attempts to show the backwardness of the 
Muslims in Sind the Sind Hindu Sabha memorandum to 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee has made sweeping 
statements about Muslims which are astonishing and most 
painful to read. They remind one of Katherine Mayo’s 
methods of denunciation. 

I do not know what the Punjab Hindu Sewak Sabha 
is. Probably it is not connected with the Hindu Sahh^, 
and it may only be a mushroo* growth fathered by oitt 
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benign governmeot. On tbe eve of ^hal Fatmanand's 
departure for England last May, to give evidence before the 
Joint Committee, this Sabha sent bim a message wbicb laid 
stress on tbe retention of safeguards by governors in order 
to protect tbe Hindus of tbe Punjab. **The only thing”, it 
said, “that can protect tbe Punjab Hindus is tbe elective 
working of safeguards as provided in the constitution.” 
“Let not any endeavours of tbe politicians lead to the abro 
gation of these safeguards The judicious discharge 

of their special responsibility by our Governors has been 
greatly helpful.” 

Another organization, of which I know nothing, the 
'Punjab Hindu Youth League’ of Lahore, stated as follows 
m a public statement dated May 29, 1933: “Ve feel that * 
the time has now come for unity not so much between 
Moslems and Hindus as between the British and Indians 
Hindu leaders should insist on having safeguards for 
the Hindu minority in the coostitutioiis and cabinets.” 

I cannot hold the Mahasabha responsible for these 
statements hut as a matter of fact they fit in with, and are 
only a slight elaboration of, the Mahasabba attitude. 
And they bear out that many Hindu coimnunalists ate 
definitely thinking on the lines of cooperation with British 
imperialism in the hope of getting favoun. It requires 
little argument to show that this attitude is not only nar- 
rowly communal but also anti-national and intensely re- 
actinnary. U thk ii this attitude when, the Hindu 
Mahasabha feels that it has lost all along the line, in so far 
as the Communal Award is concerned, one wonders what its 
attitude will be when a petty favour is shown to it by 
The Government.* 

It is perfectly true thfft the Hindu Mahasabha has stood 
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for joint decto^tcs right through its career and this is 
obviously the national solution of the problem. It is 
glso true that the Communal Award is an utter negation 
of nationalism and is meant to separate India into com- 
nnmal comparcmencs and give strength to diatuptive 
tendencies and thus to strengthen the hold of British im- 
perialism. But it must he borne in mind that nationalism 
cannot be accepted onjy when it profits the majority 
community. The test comes in the provinces where there 
is a Muslim majority and in that test the Hindu Mahasabha 
has failed. 

Nor is it enough to bkme Muslim communalists. It 
is easy enough to do so for Indian Muslims as a whole are 
unhappily very backward and compare unfavofurably with 
Muslims in all other countries. The point is that a special 
responsibility does attach to die Hindus in India both be- 
cause they arc the majority community and because eco- 
nomically and educationally they are more advanced. The 
Mahasabha, instead of discharging that responsibility, has 
acted in a manner which has undoubtedly increased the 
communalism of the Muslims and made them distrust the 
Hindus all the more. The only way it has tried to meet 
thek communalism is by its own variety of communalism. 
One communalism does not end the ocher; each feeds on 
the other and both fatten. 

The Mahasabha at Ajmer has passed a long resolution 
on the Communal Award pwnting out its obvious faults 
and Inconsistencies. But it has not so far as I am aware 
said a word in criticism of the ’White Paper scheme. I am 
not personally interested in petty criticisms of that scheme 
because I think that it is wholly bad and is incapable of 
improvement. But from the^Mahasabha's point of view to 
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^Cdre It was to demonstrate diat tc cared little, if at all* 
about the political aspect of Indian freedom. It thought 
only in terms of ^hat the Hindus got or did not get It 
has been reported that a resolution on independence was 
brought forward but this was apparently suppressed. Not 
only that, but no resolution on the political or economic 
objective was considered. If the Mahasabha claims to re- 
present the Hindus of India, must it be said that the Hindus 
are not interested in the freedom of India? 

Ordinarily this would be remarkable enough. But in 
present day conditions and with the background of the past 
few years of heroic struggle and sacrihee, such a lapse can 
have only one meaning^that the Mahasabha has ceased to 
think even in terms of nationalism and is engrossed in 
communal squabbles. Or it may be that the policy is a 
deliberate one so as to avoid irritating the Government with 
which the Mahasabha wishes to cooperate. 

This view is strengthened by the fact that no reference 
is made in the resolutions or in the presidential address to 
the Ordinance rule and the extraordbary measures of re- 
pression which the Government has mdulged m and is soil 
mdulgbg in. The Mahasabha seems to live m a world of 
its own unconnected with the struggles and desires and 
su^ermgs of the Indian people. 

Even more significant was the refusal (if newspaper 
repons are to be credited) to pass a resolution of condolence 
on the death, under tragic circumstances, of Syr. J. M. Sen- 
Gupta. This was a harmless resolution, a formal tribute 
to the memory of a great patriot and a Hindu, and yet the 
Mahasabha sensed danger m it. 

Our friends the moderates or liberals, though they may 
be tacking in action and thou^ their methods and idwlogy 
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may he utterly ii^equate, stiU consider these questions 
and pass nsolutioos on them. Not so the Mahasabha 
which has moved away completely from the political and 
national plane and rests itself solely on the conmninal issue, 
thereby weakening even its communal position. 1 submit 
that this attitude is wholly reactionary and anti-nadonaL 
I have some contacts with the outside world, through 
foreign newspapers and other means, and I should like to 
telj the Mahasabha leaders that, whatever their mofiyes or 
methods may have been, they have succeeded in creating 
a considerable amount of prejudice abroad against the 
Mahasabha and the communally mclined Hindus. 

I cannot say what following the Hindu or Muslim 
•<:ainmunai organizations have- It is possible that in a 
moment of communal excitement each side may command 
the allegiance of considerable numbers. But I do submit 
that on both sides these organizatioens represent the rich 
upper class groups and the struggle for communal advan- 
tages is really an attempt of these groups to take as big a 
share of power and privilege for themselves as possible. 
At the most it means jobs for a few of our unemployed 
intellectuals. How do these communal demands meet 
the needs of the masses? What is the programme of the 
Hindu Mahasabha or the Muslim League for the workers, 
the peasants, and the lower middle classes, which form 
the great bulk of tbe nation? They have no programme 
except a negative one^ as the Mahasabha hinted at Ajmer, 
of not disturbing the present social order. This in itself 
shows that the controlling forces of these communal orga- 
nizaCions are die upper class possessing social groups today. 
The Muslim communalists tdl us a great deal about the 
democracy of Islam but are afraid of democracy in practice; 
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the Hmdu coimnunalists talk of natjonalism and think 
in terms of a 'Hindu nationalism', 

Penonilly I am convinced that nationalism can only 
come out of the Ideological fusion of Hindu, Muslim, Sikh 
and other groujis in India. That does not and need not 
mean the extinction of any real culture of any group, 
hut it does mean a common national outlook, to which 
other matters are subordinated, 1 do not think that 
Hindu-Muslim or other unity will come merely by recit- 
ing k like a mantr^^. That it will come, I have no doubt, 
but it will come from below, not above, for many of those 
above are too much interested in British domination, and 
hope to preserve their special privileges through iL Social 
and economic forces will inevitably bring other problems* 
to the front, Ihey will create cleavages along different 
lines, but the communal cleavage will go. 

I have been warned by friends, whose opinion I value, 
that my attitude towards communal organisation will 
result in antagonizing many people against me. That is 
indeed probable. I have no desire to antagonize any 
countryman of mine for we are in the midst of a mighty 
struggle against a powerful opponent. But that very 
struggle demands that we must check harmful tendencies 
and always keep the goal before us. I would be false to 
myself, to my friends and comrades, so many of whom 
have sacrificed thdr all at the altar of freedom, and even 
TO inost vhio disapprove oi what 1 say, if 1 remained a 
silent witness to an attempt to weaken and check our 
great struggle for freedom. Those who, in my opinion, 
are helping in this attempt, may be perfectly honest in the 
beliefs they holdl 1 do not challenge their bona fides. 
iut nonetheless the beliefs may be wrong, anti-national 
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and reactionary. , 

I Trrite as an indiTiduai and, in this matter^ I claim 
tq represent no one but myself. Many may agree with 
me; 1 hope they do. But whether they do so or not, I 
must say frankly what 1 have in my mind. That ia not 
perhaps the way of politicians for in politics people arc 
very careful of what they say and do not say lest they 
offend some group or individual and lose support. But 
I* am not a politician by choice; forces stronger than me 
have driven me to this ffeld and, it may be, that I have 
yet to learn the ways of politicians. 

Allahabad 
Nwmber 27 1 1953 



A REPLY TO SIR MOHAMMAD IQBAL 

I bare read widi care die fnnk and courteous state* 
meat that Sir Mohammad Iqbal has issued to the press 
and I gladly accept lua invkitba to iutswer the quesruyi 
he has formulated. But £r$t I must refer to the iacident 
during the communal negotiatioiis at the second Round 
Table Conference, which has been mentioned by Sir 
Mohammad. I am obTxousIy not in a position to say any- 
thing about it from my own knowledge, and others, who ^ 
are in a better posidon, will no doubt clear up any mis* 
apprehensions that may have arisen. But when Sir Moham- 
mad refers to any condition laid down by Gandhl/i as an 
'inhuman condition’, I am quite sure that he is under a 
serious misapprehensioa. 

Sir Mohammad says that Gandhiji was prepared to 
accept, in his personal capacity, the demands of the Muslim 
delegates to the Round Table Conference, but that he 
could not guarantee the acceptance of his posicioo by the 
Congress. It seems to me obvious that Gandhiji, or any 
one else in his position, could not possibly adopt any other 
course. No representative of a democratic organization 
couitf oh so. Even de Cbmmnifee of tie Cbngress 

could not go behind the Congress resolutions; it could 
only refer question to the All-India Congress Committee 
or the open session of the Congress which is the final 
authority. Quite apart firom the general Congress atti- 
tude, it was well known ihat a considerable section of 
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Muslim opinion ip India, the Mmlim Nationalises, were 
opposed to some of those demands. Gandhiji had repeat- 
edly stated in India, prior to his departure for England, 
that he would accept the decision of Dr. M. A. Ansari as 
^presentiDg the Muslim Nationalists, on this qiiesdon. 
He had further stated that if the two Muslim groups 
could arrire at an agreement, he would unhesitatingly 
accept it. In order to facilitate this he had pressed hard 
for the inclusion of Dr. Anaari’s name among the dele- 
gates to the Round Table Conference, but repeated 
request was apparently strenuously opposed by the Muslim 
delegates in I^ndon. In spite of all this and as a last 
effort to bring about some agreement, Gandhiji went to 
*• the length of committiog himself personally, It Is obvious 
that although he could not bind the Congress, his com- 
ment and pleadings would have gone a tremendous way 
in converting the Congress. 

The second condition said to have been laid down 
by Gandhiji was that Muslim delegates should not sup- 
port the special claims of the depressed classes^ This, 
accardlag to Sir Mohammad, was ^'an inhuman conditioa” 
as It meant that the depressed classes should continue to 
be kept down. This is an extraordinary conclusion. If 
there is one ching more than another that Gandhiji has 
stood for and stands for to-day, it is that the depressed 
classes should cease to be depressed or exploited or handi- 
capped in any way, and that they should be on a perfect 
level with every other group. It was because he felt that 
if they were placed in a separate compartment by them- 
selves they would have a stigma attached to them and 
fusion with others would become more difficult, that 
opposed their separation. le is well-known that a 
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certain alliance was formed in London during the second 
Round Table Conference between the delegates of some 
minority groups and Britisb Conservatives. Gandhiji 
evidently wantd the Muslim delegates not to support the 
demand for the separation of the depressed classes into a 
distinct group. So far as I know, he has never opposed 
the giant of special and additional representation to the 
depressed classes. Indeed, he holds that every facility 
must be given them to advance and catch up to the more 
advanced groups and communities. Subsequent events 
have demonstrated how far he is prepared to go in this 
direction. Socialist as I am, 1 fail to see any flaw or any 
impropriety in this reasoning. 

Sir Mohammad evidently suspects a sinister design on “ 
Gaadhiji’s part. He hints that what Gandhiji is after is 
not so much the raising of the depressed classes, but thq 
prevention of their fusion with the other communities, 
especially, I suppose, the Muslims in India. It is di£cult 
to meet a suspicion and a prejudice which has little reason 
behind it, but any one who knows Gandhiji at all will 
consider the suggestion that he is working for the Harijan 
movement with a political motive as absurd. Personally, 

1 am not interested in religious labels and I am sure that 
they will soon disappear, or, at any rate, cease to have any 
political dgniflcance. Sir Mohammad evidently still 
attaches pcditical significance to them. Gandhiji, to my 
knowibige, does not, 6at he is cerCainly a man of refqgnm 
and he believes in the essentials of the Hindu faitL He 
wants to restore these essentials and to sweep away the 
accreuQQs. It is because he feels that untouchabillty is a 
degrading and a disgusting accretion that he flghts against 
it It is quite wrong to say that he docs not want a fusion 
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between the depressed classes and caste Hindus, ^’indeed 
he wants this as well as a fusion between both of these 
and the other conunimities in India. But, like Sir 
Mohammad, he is enamoured of certain ba^c essential of 
culture and he wants to preserve these and at the same time 
to give perfect freedom to other cultural forms. 

Personally my outlook is difEerent It is not religious 
and I find it di&ult to think of groups in tenns of reli- 
gion. Sir Mohammad evidently does so to the exclusion 
of other and more modern ways of thinking, and 1 am 
afraid he confuses religion with race and culture. Perhaps 
it is because of this that he advances a biological argument 
which I entirely fail to understand. Having condemned 
Gandhiji for a fancied attempt to prevent the fusion of 
the depressed classes with other communities he says that 
in his opinion a fusion of the different communities in 
India is a chimerical notion and the sooner the idea is 
given up the better. 

The question whether biological fusion of different 
groups in India is going to take place or not raises a host 
of issues and Is chiefly interesting from the point of view 
of eugenics and culture. It is not, directly, a political 
question and present interest in it can only be academic. 
I think that it is inevitable that we should go towards 
such fusion but I cannot say when it u likely to become 
an accomplished fact. 

But what has this got to do with the communal issue? 
Are Muslims or Sikhs or Indian Christians, as religious 
groups, biologically different from the Hindus as a group? 
Are we different species of animals or of homo ? 
There are racial and cultural diffprences in India but thes)^ 
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differeii^ have nothing to do with the religions diTisions; 
they cut athwart the lines of religions cleavage. !f a 
person is converted to another religbn he does not change 
his biological make-Up or his racial characteristics or to 
any great extent his cultural back-ground. Cultural types 
are national not religbus and modem conditions are help- 
ing in the development of an international type. Even 
in past times various cultures influenced each other and 
produced mixed types hut, as a rule, the national type 
dominated. This has certainly been so in countnes with 
an ancient culture, like India, Persia and China. 

"What is Muslim culture? Is it the Semitic Arabian 
culture or the Aryan Persian cukure or is it a mixture of 
the two? Arabian culture, after a period of glory, re- 
ceded into the background, but even in the height of its 
triumph it was powerfully influenced bj Persian culture. 
It had little, if any, influence on India. Persian culture 
is essentially pre-lslamic and one of the remarkable lessons 
of history is the persistence, for thousands of years, of this 
old Iraniao culture and tradition. Even today Persia is 
looking back to the pre-Islamk times for her cultural 
inspiration. This Persian culture certainly influenced 
India and was influenced by her. But even so the 'Indian 
culture dominated in India and stamped its impress on the 
outsiders who came to her. 

Today in India there is absolutely no cultural or racial 
difference between the Muslim and Hindu masses. Even 
the handful of upper class Muslims in north India, who 
perhaps think themselves apart from the rest of the country, 
bear the impress of India on them all over the place and 
^ only superficially Persianized. Tould any of them be 
more at home or more hi harmony with their snnound- 
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country? 

As a matter of fact this question has only a historical 
and academic interest because modern industrial condicions 
and ra[nd tian^rt and frequent intercourse between 
difFerent peoples are resulting in developing an mterna- 
tional type of culture and obliterating to a large extent 
national cultural boundaries. Does Sir Mohammad Iqbal 
approve of what is taking place in Central Asia, Turkey, 
Egypt, and Persia? Or does he think that Indian Musliins 
will remain immune from the forces that are shaping and 
refomung Islamic countries? Whether he approves or 
not, world forces will continue to act breakiag up the 
old and out of date and building up the new. Personally 
I welcome this process, though I have no desire to see the 
world standardised and made after a single pattern. 1 
should like to have the di^erent world cultures keep their 
rich inheritance and at the same time to adapt thrmselvcs 
to changing conditiofis. 

So fir as India is concerned, not only do 1 believe 
that a unitary Indian nation is possible but that, funda- 
mentally and culturally, it exists in spite of numerous 
superheial difFerences. The present communal problem is 
entirely a political creation of upper-class groups in the 
various communities and has no relation to racial or cul- 
tural matters or the basic needs of the masses. 

I now come to 5^ Mohammad a 'straight question' to 
me. There is a great difference in his outlook and mine 
and I am unable to think in eerms of religious majorities or 
mmorities. It is possible, therefore, that we may talk 
round each other and use words, and phrases in di^erent^ 

I 
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senses. But for the present 1 shall try to use these words 
in Sir Mohammad’s sense. 

I am not prepared to leave the dedrion of any vital 
nutter affeccbg India or the Indian people to any outside 
authority, and certainly not to the Imperialist power that 
governs us and exploits our weaknesses and differences. 
I agree that the ina;ority community should 'concede the 
minimum safeguards necessary for the protection of a 
minority.’ But what are these minixtium safeguards and 
who is to decide them? The minority itself? As a general 
rule 1 am prepared to agree to this also, though there may 
be excepciona when vital mattov affecting the natron are 
concerned. Ve may, for the present, rule out these 
exceptions. How then are we to know what the minority 
community ctolly desires? Are we to take the opinion 
of any small group claiming to represent the community? 
And when there ate several such groups, what arc we to 
do? Neither the Muslim League nor the Muslim Con- 
ference can claim to be democratic or representatiYe bodies 
and a considerable number of Muslims are opposed to 
their demands. The Council of the Muslim League — appa- 
rently the Council exists in the air and there is no other 
body behind it^ a more or less permanent, self-electing 
Of nominating body. The Muslim Conference is domina- 
ted by its very constitution by the Muslim members of the 
official legislatures. How can these bodies claim to re- 
present the Muslims generally in India and, more spedally, 
the Muslim masses? They may occasionally give expression 
to a prevailing sentiment Then again are we to consider 
a group of perions, chosen by the ruling Imperialist 
power for the Round Title Conference, as representatives 
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of the Muslim masses? They may be estimable persons, 
but they certainly have no representative capacity. 

The only way to find out the wishes of the Muslims 
of India is to consult them and the democratic method b 
for them to elect representstiTe for the purpose of as wide 
a franchise as possible, preferably adult franchbe. I am 
perf^y prepared to abide by any decbion of thein so 
arrived at. 

1 should like Sir Mohammad Iqbal to consider hb 
fourteen points which are supposed to provide the mini- 
mum safeguards necessary for the protection of the 
Muslims, and to spot anyt^g in them which benefits or 
raises up the Muslim masses. As he knows, my chief 
interest in politics is the raising of the masses and the 
removal of barriers of class and wealth and the equal* 
izatiott of society. This point of view was apparently never 
considered by the framers and advocates of the founeen 
points. Ic is natural that I should not feel enthusiastic 
about them. But if the Muslims declare for them in the 
democratic way I have suggested, I shall accept these de- 
mands and I am quite sure chat they would be accepted by 
the nation as a whole. I imagine, however, that when the 
Muslim masses are consulted they will lay far more stress 
on economic demands which afiect them as well as the non- 
Muslim masses intimately rather than on such demands as 
interest a handful of upper class people. 

The political problem of India can only be decided by 
the Indian people themselves without the intervention of 
an outside authority, so also the conmuoal problem. And 
the only way to proceed in regard to both of these b te go 
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to tb peofjle thenuelYes. A Cotutituent Assembly elected 
on an adult or near-adult franchise alone can decide the 
poUcical issue. 1 am personally prepared to have elections 
for this Assembly by separate electorates for those minoridea 
who 90 desire it. The lepresentatives o£ these mmorides, 
so eleccedr will have every right to speak for them and no 
one can say that the majority community has influenced 
their decdon. Let these people consider the communal 
quesdon and, as 1 have seated above, 1 shall accept the de*^ 
mand put forward by the Muslim representadvea. 

Sir Muhammad wilt observe that I am placing before 
him a democratic and feasible solution of the problem and 
I am even keeping the Congress out of it. I am sure the 
Congren will gladly e^ace itself if this solution is put 
forward. 

My answer to Sir Mohammad Iqbal's question there- 
foK is this. I do not think that these are the only two 
alternatives he mentions. There arc many other avenues. 
In any event he ought to know full well, that if any com- 
munity, majority or minority, seeks an alhance with imper- 
ialism, it will have to face the unrelenting and condnuous 
opposidoo and hostility of Indian nadonalism. As a matter 
of faa, no cxanmunlty or minority, can do so. Only a 
few leaders and upper class people may do so, for every 
community as a whole suffers from iL The masses can 
never oompromise with imperialism for thdr only hope Iks 
in freedom from its shackles, 

Nor do 1 believe in the religious distribution of India. 
Such divisions are mpst undesirable and cannot take place 
in the modern world. But I am not against lediatribadon 
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or refihapm^ of di^eiwt proviaces wluch irill give differ- 
eat cultural groups the fullest oppoirtmijty for self-develop- 
ment. 

Allahabad 
December 11, 19)3 



REALITY AND ilYTH 


The suggestion made by me that both the political 
and conuniuial problems in India should be solved by 
means of a Constituent Assembly has met with consi; 
derable favour. Gandhiji has conmended it and so have 
many others. Others again have misunderstood it or not 
taken the trouble to understand it* 

Politically and nadonally, if it is granted^ as it must 
be, that the people of India are to be the sole arbiters of 
bdia's fate and must therefore have full freedom to draw 
up their constitution, it follows that this can only be done 
by means of a Constituent Assembly elected on de widest 
franchise. Those who believe in independence have no 
other choice. Even those who talk vaguely in terms of a 
nebulous Dominion Status must agree that the decision has 
to be made by the Indian people. How then b this decision 
to be made? Not by a group of so-called leaders or indi- 
vidvaU. Not by those sdf-cwsiituted bodies caUed AU 
Parties Conferences which represent, if any body at alh 
small interested groups and leave out the vast majority 
of the population. Not even, let us admit, by the Na- 
tional Congress, powerful and largely representative as it 
is. It is of course open to the Congress to influence and 
largely control the Constituent Assembly if it can carry 
the people with it. But the ultimate political decision 
must lie with the people of India acting through a popu- 
larly elected Consdeueot Assembly. 
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Thii Assembly of course can have nothing Tui com- 
mon with the sham and lifeless Gnincils and Assemblies 
imposed on us by an alien authority. It must derive its 
sanction from the people themselres without any outside 
mcerference. I have suggested that it should 1 m elected 
under adult or near-adult franchise, '^at the method 
of election should be can be considered and decided later. 
Personally I favour the introduction, as far as possible, of 
tbp functional system of election as this is far more re- 
presentative of real interests. The geographical system 
often covers up and confuses these interests. But I am 
prepared to agree to either or to a comhinarion of hoth^ 
1 see no dl£culty, except one, and that is an important one, 
in the way of such a Constituent Assembly l^ing elected 
and functioning. This functioning will be limited to 
drawing up of a constitution and then fresh elections will 
have to be held on the basis of the new oonstitution. 

The one dificulty I referred to is the presence and 
dominance of an outside authority, that is the British 
Government. It is clear that so long as this dominance 
conrinues no real Constituent Assembly can meet or func- 
tion. So that an essential preliminary is the development 
of su^cienr strength in the nation to be able to enforce 
the will of the Indian people. Two opposing wills can- 
not prevail at the same time; there must be conflict bet- 
ween them and a struggle for dominance, such as we see 
today in India. Essentiafly, this struggle is for the pre- 
servation of British vested interests in India and the 'White 
Paper effort is an attempt to perpetuate thm, No 
Constituent Assembly can be bound down by these chains, 
and so long as the nation has not developed strength 
enough to break these chains^ such an Assembly canilot 
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function. 

Tills Assembly would also deal with tbe communal 
problem, and I have suggested that, in order to remove 
all suspicion from the minds of i inmonty, it may even, 
if it so chooses, have its mpmsentatives elected by separate 
electorates. These separate electorates would only be for 
the Constituent Assembly. The future method of elec- 
tion, as well as all other roattexs connected with the 
constitution, would be settled by tbe Assembly Itseli^, 

I have further added that if the Muslim elected re- 
presentatives for this Constituent Assembly adhere to cer- 
tain communal demands 1 shall press for their acceptance. 
Much as 1 dislike communalisiii I realise that it does not 
disappear by suppression but by a removal of the feeling 
of fear, or by a divertion of interests. Ve should there- 
fore remove this fear complex and make the Mushm masses 
realise that they can have any protection that they reallv 
desire. 1 feel that this realisation will go a long way in 
toning down tbe feeling of communalism. 

But I am convinced that the real remedy lies in a 
diveiacm of interest from the myths that have been 
fostered and have grown up round the communal ques- 
tion to the realities of today. The bulwark of commu- 
naliam today is political ceaction and so we find that 
oommunai leaders inevitably tend to become leactkmarks 
in political and economic matters. Groups of upper class 
people try co cover up their own class interests by making 
it appear that they stand for the communal demands of 
religious minorities or majorities. A critical examination 
of the various communal demands put forward on behalf 
of Hindus, Muslims or others reveals that they have 
nothing to do with the masses. At the most they deal 
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'vitK some jobs foe a few of tbe uaemployed mcellectuals 
but h is obvious tbat the ptoblem even of the unemployed 
middle class intellectuals cannot be solved by a re-^tri^* 
bucion of State jobs. ITtere are far too many unemployed 
persons of the middle class to be absorbed in state or other 
service and their number is growing at a rapid pace. So 
far as the masses are concerned there is absolutely no 
reference to them or to their wants in the numerous dc-' 
ipands put forward by communal organizations. Appa^ 
rently the commtmahsts do not consider them as worthy 
of attendon. ^Eliat is there, in the various communal 
formulae, In regard to the distress of the agriculturists, 
theic cent or revenue or the staggering burden of debt 
that crushes them? Or in regard to the factory or railway 
or other workers who have to face continuous cuts in wages 
and a vanishing standard of living? Or the lower middle 
classes who for want of employment and work are sink* 
ing in the slough of despair? Heated arguments take 
place about seats in councils and separate and joint elec- 
torates and the separation of provinces which can affect 
or interest only a few. Is the starring peasant likely to 
be interested in this when hunger gnawv his stonutdi? 
But our communal friends take good care to avoid these 
real issues, for a solution of them might affect their own 
interests, and they try to divert people^s attention to en- 
tirely unreal and, from the mass point of view, trivial 
matten. 

Gommimalism is essentially a hunt fior favours ^om 
a third party — the ruling power. The communalist can 
only think In terms of a contmuation of fareign domi- 
nation and he tries to make the best^of it for Im own 
particular group. Delete the foreign power and com- 
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munal arguments and demands fall to the groundr Both 
the foreign power and the communalisw, as representing 
some upper class groups, want no essential change of the 
political and economic structure; both are interested in 
the preservation and augmentation of their vested interests. 
Because of this, both cannot tackle the real economic 
problems which confront the country, for a solution of 
these would upset the present social structure and divest 
the vested interests. For both, this ostrich-like policy Qf 
ignoring real issues is bound to end in disaster, Facts 
and economic forces are mote powerful than goverimients 
and empires and can only be ignored at peril. 

Commimahsm thus becomes anothec name for poli- 
tical and social reaction and the British Government, being 
the citadel of this reaction in India, naturally throws its 
sheltering wings over a useful ally. Many a false trail is 
drawn to confuse the issue; we are told of Islamic culture 
and Hindu culture, of religion and old custom, of ancient 
glories and the like. But behind ail this lies political and 
social reaction, and communaluni must therefore be 
fought on all fronts and given no quarter. Because the 
inward nature of communalism has not been sufficient^ 
realised, it has often sailed under false colours and taken 
in many an unwary person. It is an undoubted fact that 
many a Coagressman has almost unconsciously partly 
succumbed to it and tried to reconcile his nationalism with 
this narrow and reacdonary creed. A real appreciation 
of its true nature would demonstrate that there can he no 
common ground between the two. They belong to 
different species. It is time that Congressmen and others 
who have ffirted ^th Hindu or Muslim or Sikh or any 
ocher communalism should understand this position and 
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make their choice. No one can liave it ix)ch ways, and the 
choice lies between politicat and social progress and stark 
reaction. An association with any form of communalism 
means 1^ strengthening of the forces of reaction and of 
British iRiperiaUsm in India; it means opposition to social 
and eooncKnic change and a toleration of the present 
terrible distress of our people; it means a blind ignoring 
of world forces and events. 

I ^at are communal organizations? They are not 
religious although they con£ne themselves to religioai 
groups and exploit the name of religion. They are not 
cultural and have done nothing for culture although they 
talk bravely of a past culture. Tliey are not ethical or 
moral groups for their teachings are smgularly devoid of 
all ethics and morality. They are certainly not economic 
groupings for there is no economic link binding their 
members and they have no shadow of an economic pro- 
granune. Some of them claim not to be political even. 
What then are they? 

As a matter of faa they function politically and their 
demands are political, but calling themselves non^poUtical, 
they avoid the real issues and only succeed in obstructing 
the path of others. If they are political organizations 
then we are entitled to know exactly how they stand. 
Do they stand for the complete freedom of India or a 
partial freedom, if such a thing exists? Do they sund for 
mdependence or what is called dooninion status? The 
best of words are ape to be misleading and many people 
sdU think that dominion status is something next door 
to independence. As a matter of fact they are two differ- 
ent types entirely, two roads going in o{>posite directions. 
It IS not a question of iburree'4 annas and sixteen annas 
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but of (Meient spedes of coins whicli Ire not inter* 
changeable. 

Domlnioti status means condnuiog in the steel fcame 
work of British &iance and vested intetescs; from this 
strangle hold there is no relief under dominion status. 
Independence means a posdbility of relief from these bur- 
dens and the freedom to dedde about our own social 
structure. Therefore whatever measure of limited free- 
dom we may get under dominion status it will always be 
subject to the paramount claims of the Bank of England 
and British capital, acid it will also be subjea to die 
contmuation of our present economic structure. That 
means that we cannot solve our economic problems and 
rdieve the masses of thdt cnishing burdens; we can only 
sink deeper and deeper into the morass. 'What then do 
the communal organizatioiis stand for; independence or 
dominion status? 

We need not refer to that travesty of a constitution 
which the White Paper is supposed to embody. It is only 
an ungentle reminder to us that British cajntal and interests 
in India will be preserved at all costs, so long as the British 
Government has power to preserve them. Only those 
who arc interested in the preservation of these British vest- 
ed interests or those who are very simple and unsophisti- 
cated can go anywliere near the White Paper or its 
offshoots. 

Even more important than the polictcal objective ts 
the economic objective. It b notorious that the era of 
politics has passed away and we live in an age when eco- 
nomics dommate national and intemational affairs. 'What 
^ve the communal organizations to say in regard to these 
economic matters? Or aie they blissfully ignorant of the 
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hunger and unemployment that darken the horizon of the 
masses as well as of the lower luiddie classes? If they 
claim to represent the masses they must know that the all 
absorbing problem before these unfortunate and unhappy 
millions is the problem of hunger, and they should have 
some answer, some theoretical solution at least, for this 
problem. What do they propose should be done in in- 
dustry and in agriculture? How do they solve the distress 
of the worker and the peasant^ what land laws do they 
suggest? What is to happen to the debt of the agricultural 
classes; is it to he liqui^ted or merely toned down, or is 
it to remain? What of unemployment? Do diey believe 
in the present capitalist order of society or do they think 
in terms of a new order? These are a few odd questions 
that arise and an aswer to them, as well as to other similar 
questions, will enlighten u$ as to the true inwardness of the 
claims and demands of the communalists. Even more so I 
think will the masses be enlightened If the answers manage 
to reach them. The Muslim masses are probably even poorer 
than the Hindu masses but the Tourtcen Points* say no- 
thing about these poverty stricken Muslims, The Hindu 
communalists also lay all their stress on the preservation 
of their own vested interests and ignore their own masses. 

I am afraid I am not likely to get clear, or perhaps 
any, answen to my questions, because the questions are 
inconvenient, partly because the communal leaders know 
little about economic facts and have never thought in 
terms of the masses. They are expert only in percentages 
and their battle ground is the conference room, not the 
field or factory or market place. But whether they like 
them or not the questions will force themselves to the 
front and those who cannot answer them effectively will* 
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find little place for themselves in public *E£Eain. The 
answer of many of us can be given in one comprehensive 
word— socialism — and in the socialist structure of society* 

But whether socialism or communism is the right 
answer or some other, one thing is certain — that the 
answer must be in terms of economics and not merely 
politics. For India and the world are oppressed by eco- 
nomic problems and there is no escaping them. So long 
as the fullest economic freedom does not come to us, tj^ere 
can be no freedom whatever the political structure may 
be. Economic freedom must of course include poUtkal 
freedom. That is the reality today; all else is myth and 
delusion, and there is no greater myth than the communal 
myth. 

To go back to the Constituent Assembly. If a really 
popular Assembly met with freedom to face and decide the 
red issues, imme^tely these real economic problems would 
occupy attention. The sO'Called communal problem will 
fade into the background for the masses will be far more 
interested in filling their hungry stomachs than in ques- 
tions of percentages. This Assembly will release the vital 
forces in the country which are at present suppressed by 
ouc foreign rulers as well as by Indian vested intetescs. 
The lead will go to the masses and the masses, when free, 
though they may sometimes err, think in terms of reality 
and have no use for myths. The workers and the pea- 
santry will dominate the situation, and their decisions, 
imperfect though they be, will take us a long way to 
freedom. I cannot say what the Constituent Assembly 
will decide. But I have faith in the masses and am willing 
to abide by thdi* decision. And 1 am sure that the com- 
^lunal problem will ceas^ to exist when it is put to the 
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hard test of* real mass opinion. It has been a hot house 
growth nurtured in the heated atmosphere of conference 
rqoms and so-called All Parties^ Canferenoea. It will not 
find a solution in that artificial environment, but it will 
wik and die in the fresh air and the sunhght. 

Allahasad 

Jsnrny 4, J934 
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The Iiigt wsJIs of a prison shut erne otf effectively 
from the outside world of change and xnovementr A 
pAsooer's hofizon is the top of these walk and the ozdy 
expanse he sees is the blue expanse of the heavens abovd 
him. But sometimes a benevolent and condderate 
government provides him with little windows from which 
be can survey the wide world beyond They are narrow 
and coloured, these tiny windows in prison, and they are 
apt to give a restricted and distorted vision. But none the 
less they afford some amusement and are welcome in the 
dull monotony of prison life. 

One such window is The ^teman the "most widely 
md news-paper in all India." Daily, Mondays excepted, 
it used to bring an air of romance to us, a breath of 
optimism to cheer us up. And through this many coloured 
window we saw a disetessfui world struggling in the 
tKtopus-grip of depression and conflict and doubt and 
unGertalnty; but in this sorry world there was one bright 
spot, the land of India, sheltered from all ills by the 
Britbh Govemment. Here was the fabled and fai*fanied 
land of Cockaigne, where every crow was a peacock and 
every goose a swan; here strong silent men, floating serenely 
and majestically m the upper regions, like imperial eagles, 
protected the land and only swooped down occasionally 
to rid it of human ^rats and other noxious animals; here 
every man in authority was ^ Solon, and every knighted 
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fooi a statesman j here, one couiif almost fed/ but for 
the iiritating antics of certain miserable) blind and un- 
grateful human bdngS) that all was for the best under 
this best of all possible governments. 

It was a pleasant thought that when all the rest of 
the world was awry and many of its thinkers were on the 
verge of despair and did not know where to £nd a remedy, 
there was in India this green oasis of Belf-conddence and 
sejf-praise amongst our rulers, and thought and new ideas 
were consideted undesirable and unnecessary commodities. 
Such was the general view we had in prison throng our 
little window. 

Sometimes, not infrequently, hutnofur came to us to 
lighten the burden of our days, in the shape of speeches 
and addresses by governors; for our governors, though 
stronger than ever, are no longer silent. Having hushed 
other voices, they feel it their duty to shout loud and 
frequently and give us thdr views on life and its many 
problems. Ihese solo performances became particulariy 
amusing when economics and modern social problems were 
touched upon, and a measure of sympathy went out to 
the performers at this addition to their many burdens, 
for which they had received no traitung. Perhaps the 
sympathy was wasted, for in dieir own o^on the 
performances may have been adequate. 

Still 1 ahall venture to make a suggestiom Sir 
Malcolm Haile}' is considered, with justification, to be a 
successful performer on the platform, and perhaps there 
is no other among the tribe of gcfvernors. Sir Malcolm 
is already considered almost too big and too wise a person 
for a governorship. Vhy not make him a kind of super- 
governor for the truning of selected candidates ibc 
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goyernoivhip? These aspirants might go through a brief 
coarse and learn how to deliref a vice-chancellor's address 
with occasiool classical references and many pious plati- 
tudes, and a special dissertation on the danger of students 
or teachers dabbling in politics (all pro-government 
activities of course not being considered politics) ; how to 
answer an address from a municipal board and criddse its 
Enances, with a special disserution on the undesirability 
of municipalities mixing dvics with politics (this has of 
course nothing to do with municipal teachers and other 
employees joining Aman Sabhas and similar organisations, 
and publicly working against such illegal or undesirable 
organisations as the Congress* Such public work should 
be commended); how to praise the police for thdr loyalty, 
cfiEcieucy, self-sacrifice, patriotism, gentleness, non- 
violence, amiability, sweet reasonableness, and purity of 
conduct, and tell them how they are above politics and 
their sole duty is to preserve law and order so that the 
nation may live peacefully and contentedly under the 
shadow of their protection; how to addjw Legislative 
Councila and praise the members for the high statesman- 
ship they have shown in supporting government and the 
real moral courage they have exhibited in holding on to 
their seats in spite of popular disapproval, and further to 
tell them that the British Government stands for and has 
always stood for democracy as against dictatorship (it 
being made clear that the Vkeroy'a and governors' vast 
powers and ordinances and the like, are not in the nature 
of diccatonhip but are meant only to safeguard special 
responsibilities); how Co attend princes' banquets and 
reply to toasts prahing the progressive regime of the prince, 
wlu>, in the course of a t^ief decade, baa succeeded in 
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establishmg dhe secondary school, two primary schools, 
two dispensaries, a zoo with a monkey house, three game 
preseryes, ten large motor garages, five stables for polo 
ponies, kennels for a large number of dogs, and a jazz 
band, and has built six new palaces to give employment 
to labour; and that, in further consideration for his 
peoples' welfare, keeps away m Europe for most of the 
time;— in the reply to the prince it should be pointed out 
that autocracy is obviously suited to the genius of Intia; 
how to address an association of business men and merchants 
and point out to them that politics must not be mixed up 
with business and trade and true success and prosperity 
lie in the business man sticking to his own job and co> 
operating with the Government and the city of London 
so that India's credit may stand high; how to address 
zamindars and taluqadars and, agreeifig with them chat 
they are the salt of the Indian earth, encourage them in 
every way to organise themselves and take part in politics, 
so that the semi-feudal zamiodari system, which is ideal 
for India, might continue and vested interests may be 
protected, and the constitution have stability; — and so 
on. This list has become long enough and must be ended. 
But it will show that the subjects are endless and each one 
has to be dealt with separately from its own angle. 

I have referred to governors' speeches bringing a touch 
of humour to our prison lives. But sometimes they were 
not humorous or amusing, as when Sir Malcolm Haile)' 
referred at Muttra to the Congress ^'hiring young girls and 
old women to go to gaol as political martyn.” 

To go back to our little window — The ^UUsnum 
A source of delightful romance that seldom failed was 
Simla correspondent. In meastred language, which gave 
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US a glimpse of the powerful mind working behind it» the 
Indian p^tka! scene was sur Teyed and the inner work- 
ings of Gandhiji’s and the Congress mind were lud bare 
before us. Ve were told what they were thinking and 
what they were going to do to extricate themselves from 
the morass in which they had got stuck. Subsequently, 
when Mr. Gandhi or the Congress were foolish enough 
not to act in the tnanner forecasted, it was pointed out 
with evident truth how inconsistent they were. They 
had evidendy changed their minds at the last moment and 
thus played a rather low trick on the Simla coiicesponde&t. 
It had been obvious enough before that a few wild men 
of the Congress were dragging Mr. Gandhi along, ^though 
all he wanted was peace and quiet and an opportunity 
to do solid constnicttve work. And then, almost as if to 
spite the correspondent, Mr. Gandhi changed places with 
the wild men and became as wild and aggressive as ever, 
dragging the peaceful Congress along with huiu This 
was obviously not a sporting thing to do; it was not 
cricket. 

But the true charm of the Shula conespondent lies 
in his inimitable style, which tells us something and yet 
does not tell it, which hints and suggests and indicates and 
inrinuates and alludes and yet gracefully avoids definite 
statement, which says something (and yet does not say 
it) in a score of sentences whidi an unlearned and un- 
sophisticated person would say rather bluntly in one short 
sentence. Perhaps the credit for this coy and coquetdsb 
style does not wholly belong to the correspondent, and 
it should rightly go to Gortos Castle where sit the mighty 
men weaving the web of India’s destiny. 

Socnetiines the Simla ^correspondent excels even his 
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own high staftdard. "Wbat could be more delightful than 
the brave caraparisDn of the sir-bombing of the frontier 
villages with the far worse tale of death aod disaster hy 
motor accidents in England’s green and pleasant landl Or 
the silencing of ignorant and vulgar aitics by the demons- 
tration that no ml damage b done by these air raidsj the 
ichahitants simply walk out of their huts or houses with 
their wives, goods and chattels, as soon as they receive warn- 
ing, the empty huts arc destroyed, and back come the resi- 
dents to build their huts anew and perhaps after a better 
fashion, and life goes on ag^ with scarce a ripple on its 
placid surface. Tlicre is little ill-iceling in the matter and 
no doubt, with the resumption of normal relations the 
Khan o£ Kockai will lead a deputation to the British autho- 
rities or the R. A. F. to convey their thanks for the oppor- 
tunity given them to rebuild thdr little towns on more 
modem principles of town-planning. Or perhaps the 
Khan will request that new organization with a fine re- 
sounding name, dear to the heart of The Sfate^mm, the 
‘^Oentral Muslim Federation of Delhi/* to undertake thb 
pleasant task, provided the Khan can locate the Federation, 
But, no doubt, the Delhi oi£ce of The SiatesntaK will help 
in the search; and later we shall read all about the depu- 
tation in the principal page of the newspaper, and the 
editor will write a learned and philosophical article on the 
hidden virtues of vr -bombing. 

Hie Simla correspondent occupies a class by himself; 
he defies comparison. But perhaps one may venture to 
place, not far below him, some of the Indian contributors 
to Tbs Stateswstt* Long research and patient study have 
made them grasp the full significance^ of the Battle of 
Flassey. They possess a deep and profound knowledge of 
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all Its implicatians and consequences, and •dm learning 
helps them gready^ to understand the course of current 
events. It would perhaps not be correct to say that they 
have paid ho attention to happenings subsequent to 
Plassey. Occasional flashes, lighting up the interior of 
their minds, have disclosed that they are also fully aware 
of the fact that early in the nineteenth century India took 
to English education and her chosen sons plunged into the 
wells of English poEtial thought. Indeed they could 
hardly ignore this alliance as they themselves are the choice 
fruits of this early marriage. It is also obvious that they 
have heard of the fact that some time in the eighteen- 
seventies Queen Victoria became Empress of India. 

It is by no means clear whether these learned Indian 
cancributnes of Th^ have paid any heed to recent 

events such as those that have occurred during the last 
half century or so. Perhaps they feel, lost in the full con- 
templation of Plassey, that a mere fifty years of recent 
history can have little fundamental importance. It may 
be that they are right and we of a later day, without such 
deep roots in the past, and ignorant of the far-reaching 
irignificance of the Battle of Plassey are apt to attach too 
much importance to recene events. 

Truth, it is said, lives at the bottom of a well But 
what is a well to the eagle eyes of a Sidesmen correspon- 
deotl One such correspondent told us once the “Truth 
about the Andamans,*’ those far ofi islands with an un- 
savoury reputation. Reading his account our fear$ 
vanished and we began almost to envy those fortunate 
persons who were made to liye in these delectable islands. 
We were told that the Andamans were an ideal health re- 
•art for the convicts, The Punjabis thrive there, and, as 
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for the Ben^is, “the settlement is climatically a lioiiie 
from home.* ** . *'One may wonder " continued the corres- 
pondent *'why anarchist activities should be considered to 
qualify a man for all these advantages offered him by 
detention in the Andamans.” Indeed, one may wcD 
wonder that even in this paradise some people are mad and 
foolish enough to starve themselves to death! 

Ai&d perhaps it is htsdng that with this excl-matioa 
di wonder and amazement we should close this window 
that gave us so many glimpses in prison of the wonderful 
world outside. 



PRISON-LAND 


A writer in a recent Issue of an £n^ periodical 
stated tbt the stress and strain of politics and prison life 
had broken me up* I do not know what bis sources of 
formadooi were, but I can say from a fairly intimate know^ 
ledge of my body and mind, that both of them are tough 
and sound and not in any danger of a break-up or collapse 
in the near futut^ Fortunately for myself, I have always 
attached importance to bodily health and physical fitness, 
and though I have often enough ill-treated my body, I have 
seldom permitced it to fall ill Mental health is a more m- 
visible commodity but 1 have taken sufficient care of that 
also and I am vain enough to imagine that I possess more of 
it chan many a person has not had to the strain 
of active Congress politics and passive gaol life. 

But my health or ill-health is a small matter which need 
not worry any one, although friends and newspapers have 
given it undue prominence. Wht is far more importantp 
from the nadonal and social point of view, is the state of 
the prisons and the bodily and mental conditions of the vast 
population that they house in India* It is a notorious fact 
that strong and brave men have suf ered greatly and even 
collapsed bodily under the terrible strain of prolonged gad 
life and detention. I have seen my nearest and dearest 
suffer in prison and' the list of my personal friends who have 
done so is a long and painful one. Only recently a dear 
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and valued cMleague, a friend whom I first met in Cam- 
brid^ more than a quarter of a century ago, and who was 
among the bravest of the brave in this unhappy country 
of ours, J. M. Sen-Gupta, met his death while under 
detention. 

It is natural that we should feel the sufferings of our 
colleagues, and those whom we have known, more than 
the misery of die thousands who are unknown to us. And 
yet it is not about them that I am writing these few lines. 
Ve, who have willingly sought to pass the forbidding iron 
gates of prison have no wish to squeal or to complin of 
the tmatment givea. If any of our countrymen are in' 
terested and wish to raise the question, it is for them to do 
so. Such questions are frequently raised, but as a rule they 
relate to well-known individuals, and special treatment for 
them is sought on the ground of their social poricion, To 
meet the clamour, a small handful are given what it called 

and class treatment; the great majority, probably 
over 91 per cent., face the full rlgouis of gaol life. 

This ditf^iendation into various classes has often been 
criticised and rightly criticised. To a slight extent it might 
be justified on medical grounds for it is highly probable 
that some people, used to a different diet, may develop the 
most violent disorders, as indeed many do, if they have to 
subsist on gaol diet It is also obvious that some persons 
are physically incapable of the extreme forms of manual 
labour. But, apart from this, it is a litde di£cult to im- 
aginc the justification for depriving "C' class prisoners of 
the so-called privileges given to others. A higher class is 
supposed to be given became of higher 'social status* or a 
higher standard of life. One of the tests laid down, 1 Ik- 
Ueve, is the amount of land rarenue a person pays. Does 
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it follow from 2 luglier ivvenue that the jferson is more 
attacKed to his family and is therefore entitled to more 
interyiews or letters? Or that greater facilities should be 
given for reading and writing? Those who pay large sums 
as land revenue are not usually noted for their inteilectual 
attainments. 

I do not, of coune, mean to imply that those who get 
special facilities for iaCerviews or letters or reading and 
wndng should be deprived of these. These sO'Called prWi- 
leges are poor enough as they stand, and it is well to realise 
that in most other countries the worst and lowest type of 
prisoner gets far more 'privileges* of this kind than even the 
'A* class prisoner in India. And yet these 'A* and class 
privileges are given to such an mrignificant number that 
they might well be ignored in considering the Indian prison 
system. Fundamentally, *A* and *B‘ classes are meant as 
something to show off and soothe public opinion. Most 
people who do not know the real facts are misled by them. 

Some of the 'A* class prisoners, as also especially some 
of the detenus or State prisoners, have often to undergo 
one experience winch is peculiarly distressing. They are 
kept alone without a companion for many months at a 
time, and , as every doctor kno^, this loneliness is very bad 
for the average person. Only those who have strictly 
trained and disdplined their minds and can turn inwards, 
tan escape ill effects. It is true that the prisoner or detenu 
is given the advantage of a few minutes* conversaCioa daily 
with a member of the prison staff, but this is an advantage 
which fs not seized with cheering and acclamation. This 
poSky of more or less solitary confmement is apparently 
quite deliberate on the part of the Government, I remember 

about the time 1 was arrested in December 19} 1, Khan 
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AlxJuI Ghatfar Khan was also arrested in Pe^awar or 
^arsadda. Pour arrest were made at the same tune: Khan 
Ahdul Ghaffar Khan, hb brother Dr. Khan Sahib, Dr. Khan 
Hib*s young son, and a colleague of theirs. They were 
brought down by special train and distributed in four 
^^parate prisons in four different cities. It was easy enough 
^ keep all of them, or father and son or brothers together. 

this was deliberately avoided and each one was, I 
^^lieve, kept alone and by himself without any companion, 
any rate 1 know that Dr. Khan Sahib was so kept m 
Niini prison. For over a month I was also in Nairn then 
we were kept apart and not allowed to meet. It was 
taj)t 2 ili 2 ing for me, for Dr. Khan Sahib was a dear friend 
my student days in England and I had not met him for 
^ny years. 

It is not a question of favoured treatment for political 
Prisoners; 1 know perfeedy well diat the creacment of poli- 
'^Csls will grow progressively worse, as it has done in the 
^rse of the last dozen years. The only possible check is 
of public opinion, but even that doe* not count in the 
resort unless it is so strong as to ensure victory. 

Thus it ia obvious that political prisonen must expect 
Progressively bad treatment. In 1930-31 the treatment 
worse than in 1921-22, in 1932 it was worse than in 
1^30-31. To-day an ordinary political prisoner is certainly 
^Orse off in gaol than a non-polidcal convict. Every effort 
^ often made to harass him into apologising or at least to 
him thoroughly frightened of prisoa 

It has been stated on behalf of Sir Samuel Hoare in die 
of Commons that ‘*over 500 pebona in India were 
’"^Hipped during 1932 for offances in connection with the 
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civil disobedience movement.” The existence or otherwise 
of whipping is often considered a test of the degree of dvtl- 
izacion in a State* Many advanced States have done away 
with it altogether and even where it has been retained, it 
has been kept for, what are considered, the most degnding 
and brutal crimes, such as violent rape on immature girls. 
Some months ago, I believe, there was a discussion in the 
Assembly on the question of retaining the punishment of 
whipping for certain (non-'political) Crimea It was poiii'' 
ted out by Government spokesmen that this was necessary 
for some brutal crimes. Probably every psycholo^t and 
psychiatrist is of a contrary opinion and holds that a brutal 
punishment is the most foolish of methods for dealing with 
brutal crimes. But, however that may be, in India we see 
that it is quite a common occurrence now for flogging to 
be administered for purely political and technical otfences, 
admittedly involving no moral turpitude, or for petty 
offences against prison discipline. 

Yet another advance has been recorded in the treat- 
ment of women political prisoners. Many hundreds of 
women were sentenced and an extraordinarily small num- 
ber of them were put in "A* or ‘B’ classes. As it happens, 
the lot of women in prison — ^political or non-political — is 
far worse than that of men* Men do move about within 
the gaol in going to and fro in connection with their work; 
they have change and movement and this is helpful in re- 
freshing their minds to some extent. Women, though 
given lighter work, are closely confined in a small place 
and lead a terribly monotonous existence. Women con- 
victs are also as a rule far worse as companions than the 
average male convicts. Among men there is a large pro- 
portion of thoroughly non<riimnal types, decent village 
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folk who had a brawl over a land dispute and managed to 
get long sentences as a result. The criminal element is 
proportionately much higher among the women. The 
great majority of women political prisoners, most of them 
bright young gtrb, had to endure this sufFocating atmos- 
phere. It se^s to me that hardly anything that has 
taken place in our prisons or outside is quite so bad as 
the treatment of our women folk 
> 1 would not have any women, whether she belongs 
to the middle classes or the peasantry or the working class- 
es, subjected to the treatment that has been accorded to 
them in our prisons. As it happens, the great majority 
of women political prisoners have been from the bour- 
geois or middle classes. The peasant may go to prison 
for a political purpose hut his wife goes very seldom. 
Conaidered from the standpoint of Government, the social 
Standards of the women politicals were relatively high, 
^ives of vakils, bank managen and the like were placed 
in Xy class. Ladies who had been my honoured hostesses 
and in whose houses I had stopped, were sent to the ‘C 
class. 

In the course of a speech in the U. P. Legislative 
Council last year, the then Home Member, made the flesh 
of members creep by suggesting that if conditions in gaols 
were improved for politicals, all the dacoits would forth- 
with come to gaol as political priaoners. I believe he ad- 
vanced some similar argument against improving the con- 
dition of women prisoners. No doubt these arguments 
were up to the intellectual standards of the majority of 
his audieiLce and they served their purpose. For those of 
us who live in the outer darkness, it is interesting to pli^ 
the depths of knowledge and understanding whi^ the 
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Home Member’s statement revealed — undentandmg of 
the nature of dacoits and the like, knowledge of cri- 
minology, psychology and human nature. The argumeitts 
lead 11$ to certain condusions which perhaps did not occur 
to the Home Member, li a dacoit is prepared to have 
his profession and go to gaol, if gaol is not too harsh, it 
follows that he will be much more prepared to quit dacoity 
and crime if a minimum of security and lifers necessaries 
come to him outside gaol. That is, the urge to dacoity •» 
the economic urge of hunger and distress; remove this 
urge and dacoity goes. The cure for dacoity and crime 
is thus not heavy punishment but removal of the basic 
cause. But I have no de^e to make last year’s Home 
Member responsible for such far-reaching and revolution^ 
ary notions, although they may logically follow from 
what he said. From another and a higher office he has 
been letting u$ have occasional glimpses of bk deep know- 
kdge of the laws of econosmes and no doubt he would 
repudiate such heresy. 

Reference is often made to political prisoners and ^ 
Government has refused to classify them separately. I 
think, under the drcuxnstances, Government has been 
right, for who are the pohricals) It is easy encosgh to 
separate the civil disobedience prisoners, but there ate 
many other ways of catching an inconvenient political 
agitator than under the so-called political sections of 
variew laws and ordinances. It is a common occuiience 
in rural areas for peasant leaders and workers to he run 
in under the preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure 
Code or even for more serious offences. Such persons 
are as much political prisoners as any others and there are 
large numbers of them. This procedure is not usual In 
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the lirger towu because of the publicity involTed. 

Pligh walls and iron gates cut ofiF the little world of 
priwn from the wide world outside. Here in this prison 
world every thing is diferent; there are no colours, no 
changes, no movement, no hope, no joy for the long term 
prisoner, the ‘lifer*, life runs its dull round with a ter- 
rible monotony; it is all Hat desert land with no high pointB 
and no oases to quench one’s thirst or shelter One from 
the^ burning heat. Days run into weeks, and weeks into 
months and years till the sands of life run out. 

All the might of the State is against him and none 
of the ordinary checks are available; Even the voice of 
pain is hushed, the cry of agony cannot be heard beyond 
the high walls. In theory there are some .checks and visi- 
tors and officials from outside go to inspect. But it is 
nre for a prisoner to dare to complain to them, and those 
who dace have to suHFer for their daring. The visitor goes, 
the petty gaol officials remain, and it is with them that 
he has to pass hb days. It is not surprising that he pre- 
fers to put up with his troubles rather than risk an addi- 
doD to them. 

The coming of political prisoners in large numbers 
threw some light into the dark comers of prison-land. 
A breach of fresh air came in bringing with it some hope 
to the long-term prisoner. Public opinioD was srirred 
a little and some improvements followed. But they were 
few and essentially the system remains as it was. Some- 
times one hears of ‘riots’ in gaok Vhat exactly does 
this signify? Perhaps the prisoners were to blame. And 
yet it is a mad thing to do for unarmed, helpless prisoners, 
surrounded fay high walls, to challenge 'the armed might 
of the gaol staff. There can (jnly he one outcome of i. 
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and inevitably one is led to think that only* extreme pro- 
vocation could induce the prisoners to this act of folly 
and despair, 

Th^e are enquiries, diher departmental or perhaps 
by the District Magistrate. 'What diance has iAk prison- 
er? On the one sde a fully prepared case supported 
by the stafi and the numerous prisoners who must do 
their biddings on the other, a frightened sbVering out- 
caste of humanity, manacled and fettered, who has ,no 
one's sympathy and whom no one believes. The Judicial 
Secretary to the U. P« Govenunent stated in the local 
Council last November that those who had been confined 
in gaol, being interested parties, must be considered as 
uni^blc- So the poor prisoner being very much an in- 
ceresced party when he is himself beaten or ill-treated can- 
not obviously be believed. It would be interesting to 
find out from die U. P. Government what evidence, short 
of the testimony of the invisible and supernatural powers, 
a prisoner could produce under the circurascancey. 

But for the tragedy behind them one might eppruci- 
ate the humour of private governmental enquiries^ 
Sir Samuel Hoare grows righteously indignant whenever 
any charge is made against the police or the gaol staffs and 
is consiscenc in refusing all public or impartial enquiries. 
I seem to recollect that there was a departmental enquiry 
in the Hi/li a£air about two years ago, and shortly af ter^ 
wards an official enquiry held that the official version of 
the occurrences had been entirely wrong. But then 
that was an unusual affair. Most departmental enquiries 
are not checked in this way. One feeh like having re- 
course to the delightful plays of Sit William Gilbert fot an 
or perhaps that cbasic of English childhood, the 
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kunoml Aiite, is eretv more siuubie: 

Fury igid (o a 

TjW he found m the hotuei 
Let fu both go to (aw: 

I will prosecute you* 

We must have the trial; 

For really this morning 
Vve mtlnfig to do} 

Said the mouse to the cur, 

^Sucb a irud, dear m. 

With no jury or judge. 

Would be wasting your bfeutb* 
ril be judge, m be furyy 
Smd cuumng old Fury; 

I'U try the whole cme 
And condemn you to death* 

I had a penonal experience last year which has a cer- 
tain wider rigni£cance. Tlie jaSor of the Allahabad 
District Jail insulted and hustled out my mother and 
wife when they were having an interview wilt my 
brother-in-law* I was angry when I heard this. And yet 
I did not attach much importance to the incident for all 
it agnified was that an ill-trained and iil-mannered 
had misbehaved. I expected some expression of regret 
from some higher official. Instead, punishments were 
awarded hy Government to my mother, wife and brother^ 
in-law, of course without the slightest reference to them. 
Indirectly 1 was punished by not being allowed to see 
my mother or wife for a period. An enquiry from me 
to the Inspector-General brought a b^f reply amtaiu' 
ing an unmannerly reference to my mother. It was only 
at this stage that Government found out the true facts 
7 
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from me and from statements made by my mother and 
wife. 

It was obvious that they had erred egregiously. In 
spite of my asking them repeatedly they have not pomted 
out any error in our statements and 1 must therefore 
take it that they accept those versions as bdeed they 
must. If $0, they had acted very foolishly in the £in in- 
stance and the least they could do was to express regret. 
1 am sdll waiting for that straightforward expression oi 
regrcL 

If such treatment can be accorded to my mother and 
wife and can he followed by the strange behaviour and 
obstinacy of Government, it can well be imagined what 
the average less-known prisoner and his people have to put 
up with. Our whole system of Government, super- 
imposed as it is from above and without any roots in the 
people, can only hang together so long as one peg supports 
the other. That is its strength, and that, fortunately, is 
its weakness, for where the collapse of such a system 
comes, it is complete. 

Last year I ventured to write to the Home Member 
from prison and I told him that after twelve years of a 
fairly extended experience of prison conditions in the 
U. P., I had come very regretfully to the conclusion that 
the gaols in the province were steeped in corruption and 
violence and falsehood. Many years ago I pointed out 
vxsA ihoe ahnaxa to ^ ^pennltudeiLt xA. my proon 
became Inspector-General afterwards) . He admitted 
them and said that when he first j(^ed the Prison Depart- 
ment he was full of enthusiasm for reform. Later he 
found that little dould be done, so he allowed thmgs to 
take their course. 
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Indeed little cm be done by the best of individuals — 
and many of those in charge can hardly be considered 
shbing examples. An Indian prison is after all a replica 
of the larger India- Vhac counts is the objectdve-His it 
human welfare or just the working of a machine or the 
preservation of vested interests? ^hy are punishments 
given — as society’s government’s revenge or with the 
object of reforming? 

* Do judges or prison officers ever think that the un- 
happy wretch before them should be made into a person 
capable of filling his place in society when he comes out 
of prison? It almost seems an impertinence to raise these 
questions for how many people really care? 

Our Judges are^ let us hope» large^earted; they are 
certainly long-sentencing. Here is an ’’Associated Press’* 
message from Peshawar dated December IS, 1932: "For 
writing threatening letters to the Inspector-General of 
Police and ocher high officials of the Frontier soon after 
the Coldstream murder, accused named Jamnadas has 
been sentenced by the Gty Magistrate of Peshawar to 
eight years* imprisonment under Section 300-107 1. P. C.” 
Jamnadas was apparently a young boy. 

Here is another remarkable instance— also an A. P. 
message, dated April 22, 1933 from Lahore: “For being 
in possession of a knife with a blade seven inches long) 
a young Muslim named &adat was sentenced 1^ the City 
Magistrate under Section 19 of the Arms Act to 18 
months’ rigorous imprisonment.” 

And a third instance from Madras, dated July 6, 
1933. A boy named Kamaswami threw a harmless cracker 
in the court of the Chief Presidency Magistrate as he was 
engaged in a conspiracy casa hearing. Ramaswami was 
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KDtenced'to four yean, apparently in a Juvenile Prison. 

These ate three not unusual instanceE. They could 
easily he multiplied and there are worse cases. I suppose 
people are long suffering in India and past all astonishment 
at such ama2ing sentences. Personally I find chat no 
amount of practice can prevent my gasping when I read 
of them. Anywhere else, except in Nazi Germany, such 
sentences would create a tremendous outcry. 

And justice is not entirely blind in India; it keeps oue 
eye open. In every agrarian brawl or riot large numbers 
of peasants get life sentences. Usually these petty riots 
take place when an exasperated teruntry are goaded be- 
yond endurance by the agents of the landlords. A 
simple process of, idenrifying all those who are supposed 
to have been present on the scene is enough to condemn 
them for life or to long terms of imprisonment, Hardly 
any attention is paid to the provocation and even the 
identification is usually of the feeblest kind. It is easy to 
drag in any individtial who is in the bad boob of the 
police. If the atfair can be given a political tinge or con- 
nected with a no-rent campaign a convictioa is all the 
easier and the sentences the heavier. 

In a recent case a peasant who slapped a tax-collector 
was awarded a yearns imprisonment Another instance is 
somewhat diilerent It took place last July in Meemt, A 
Naib-Tahsildar went to realise irrigation dues from the 
residents of a village. One peasant was carried by the 
peons to where the Natb was seated and the peons com- 
plained that this man’s wife and son had beaten them. 
A somewhat remarkable story. However the Naib ordered 
that the peasant shcAild be vicariously punished for his wife’s 
odence and the three of them, the Naib and the two peons, 
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beat the uoluppy man with sticks. As a result ci the beat- 
ing the man died later. The Naib and the peons were sub- 
sequently tried and convicted for simple hurt but they 
were forthwith released on probation of good conduct for 
six Aionths. The good condua I suppose signified that 
they must not beat another man to death within the next 
six months. The comparison of these cases is instructrve. 

So the question of prison reform leads us inevitably to 
a reform of our criminal procedure and, even more so, a re- 
form in the mentalities of our judges who still think in 
terms of a hundred years ago and are blissfully ignorant of 
modem ideas of punishment and reform. That of course 
leads, as everything else does, to a change of the whole 
system of government. • 

But to confue ourselves to the prisons. Any refonn 
must be based on the idea that a prisoner is not punished but 
reformed and made into a good dthsen, (1 am of course 
not considering politicals. Most of them are so much 
steeped in error that they may be considered past reform) . 
If this objective is once accepted, it would result in a com- 
plete overhauling of the prison system. At present few 
prison officials have even heard of such a notion. I have a 
recollection that the old U. P. Jail Manual had a para- 
graph pointing out that the prisoner's work was not meant 
to be productive or useful; its object was punitive. This 
was almost an ideal statement of what a prison should not 
be. That paragraph has since gone but the spirit still 
remains— a spirit that is harsh and punitive and utterly 
lacking in humanity. The list of prison offences in the 
U. P. Jail Manual is an amaxmg one. It contains all that 
the wh of man can devise to make 12e as intolerable^ as 
possible. Talking, singing, lend laughing, visitmg latrines 
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at other than stated hours, not eating the food given, etc., 
etc., are among the offences. It is not surprising that all 
the energy of ^e gaol staff goes in suppressing the prisoner 
and preventiiig him from doing the hundred and one things 
forbidden him. 

Ignorant people imagine that if the punishment is not 
severe enough crimes will increase. As a matter of fact, the 
exact reverse is the truth. A century ago in England, 
petty thieves were hung. When it was proposed to abolish 
the death penalty for thieves, there was a tremendous out- 
cry and noble lords stated in the House of Lords that this 
would result in thieves and robben seizing everything and 
creating a reign of terror* As a matter of fact the reform 
had the opposite effect and crime went down. Crime has 
steadily gone down in England and other countries as the 
Gcimioal law and prisons have been bettered. Many old 
prisons in England are not required as prisons now and are 
used for other purposes. In India, it is well-known that 
the prison population goes on increasing (quite apart from 
political prisoners) and the executive and judiciary help in 
this process by encouraging long and barbarous sentences- 
The imprisonment of the young is universally considered 
to be a most demoralising system and is avoided. Here in 
India gaols are full of young men and boys and frequently 
they are sentenced to whipping. 

Another error which people indulge in is the fear that 
if gaol conditions are improved people will fiock ini This 
shows a singular ignonnee of human nature. No one 
wants to go to prison however good the prison might be. 
To be deprived of liberty and family life and friends and 
home surrounding# is a terrible thing. It is well-known 
that the Indian peasant will .prefer to stick to his ancestral 
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4 oiI and starve rather than go elsewhere to betted his con- 
dition. To improve prison conditions does not mean that 
prison life should be made soft; it means chat it should 
be made human and sensible. There should be bard work, 
bat "not the barbarous and wasteful labour of the 
oil pumps or water pumps or mills. The prison 
should produce goods either in large-scale modern factories 
where prisoners work, or in cottage industries. All 
wprk should be useful from the point of view of the prison 
as well as the future of the prisoner, and the work should 
be paid for at market rates, minus the cost of maintenance 
of the prisoner. After a hard eight-hour day’s work the 
prisoners should be encouraged to co-operate togetlier in 
various activities — ^games, sports, reading, recitals, lectures. 
They should above all be encouraged to laugh and develop 
human contacts with the prison staff and other prisoners. 
Every prisoner’s education must be attended to, not only 
in just the three R’s, but sonetbing more, wherever 
possible. The mind of the prisoner should be cultivated 
and the prison library, to which there must be free access, 
should have plenty of good books. Reading and writing 
should be encouraged in every way and that means that 
every prisoner should be allowed to have writing materials 
and boob. Nothing is more harmful to the prisoner than 
to spend 12 to 14 hours at a stretch every evening locked 
up in the cell or barrack with absolutely nothing to do. A 
Sufiiiy tM biciiday tnewfi 
locking up. 

Selected newspapers are essential to keep the prisoner 
in touch with the world, and interviews and letters should 
be made as frequent and informal as possible. Personally, 
I think that weekly interview and letters should be per- 
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mitted. hlie prisoner should be made to ied as far as 
possble that be or she IS a btxman being and brutal and 
degrading punishments must be avoided. 

All this sounds fantastic when compared wth pre- 
sent-day prison conditions in India. And yet I have,only 
suggested what the prisons of most of the advanced coun- 
tries already have. Indeed they have much more. Our 
present administration, and indeed our Government itself^ 
cannot understand or appreciate this as they have sncce^- 
fully imprisoned their own minds in prisons of dull routine. 
But public opinion must begin to demand these changes so 
that, when the time comes, they might be introduced with- 
out difficulty. 

It most not be thonght that these changes will involve 
much extra cxp^ndituIe. If properly run on modem 
industrial lines the prisons can not only be self-supporting 
but can actually make a profit after providing for all the 
additional amenities suggested. There is absolutely no 
difficulty in introdudng the changes except one — the 
absolute necessity of having a competent, human stafi fully 
understanding and appreciating the new angle of vision 
and eager to work it. 

I wish some of our people would study and, where 
posible, personally inspect, prison conditions in foreign 
countries. They will find how our prisons lag far behind 
them. The new human element is imposing itself every- 
where, as also a jrecognition of the fact that a criminal is 
largely created by social oonditioos and, instead of being 
punished, has to be treated as for a disease. Keal criminals 
are infantile in mind and it is folly to treat than as grown- 
ups. A delightfpl book which stressed this point 
huzQorously long ago is Samuel Butleris ‘^Erewhon.*’ 
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Iq the prisons of the little country of LatVia even» 
we are toM that “everything is done to create a homely 
atmosphere in the rooms and cells with plants, flowers, 
books and such personal belongings of the prisoners as 
photographs, handicrafts, and wireless sets/* Prisoners are 
paid for their work, half the earnings accumulating and 
the other half being spent by prisoners on extra food, 
tobacco, newspapers, etc. 

. Rusria, that terrible land of the Soviets, has perhaps 
gone farthest ahead in the improvement of prison condi- 
tions. Recently a competent observer inspected the 
Soviet prisons and his report is interesring. This observer 
was an eminent EngM lawyer, D. N. Pritt, K. C. who is 
also the Chairman of the Howard Leig^ for Penal Re- 
form — an organizarion which has been the pioneer of 
prison refonn in England for more than sixty years. Pritt 
tells us that the punitive character of punishment has been 
entirely removed and it is considered purely reformatory 
now. The treatment of prisoners is humane and remark- 
ably good. 

There are two types of prisons: (1) Semi-open 
camps or fully open communes or colonies. These arc 
really not prisons at all; prisoners live a village life subject 
to certain restrictions. (2) Closed prisons. These are 
the hardest type of prisons and yet even here there is a sur- 
prising amount of freedom for the prisoners. There is a 
feeling of equality between warders and prisoners and 
unrestricted intercourse, except in working houni, with 
other prisoners or with guards. There is normal factory 
work for eight hours a day at normal wages. For the rest 
there are games, education, gymnastics, « lectures, wireless, 
books, and amateizr dramatic performances by the 
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prisoners'. The prisonars also proditce a vdl newspaper 
and do hoc hesitate to criticize warden and other prison 
officials in it "ior havm^ forgotten that a prison is not 
for punishment, but for re^rmatlon.** 

The principle of self-government, which is encofvaged 
in all institutious in Russia, Is even practised to some extent 
in the prisons, the prisoners imposing penalties on them- 
eelves. Smoking is allowed except when at work* 
Frequent interviews are permitted and a virtually’ uasts* 
tricced and unoensored writing and reception of letters. 
And, most remarkable rule of all, almost always the 
prisoner is allowed a fortnigbt'a summer holiday to go 
home to look after the harvest, etc. In the cose of a 
woman prisoner .who has a baby, she can either keep the 
baby in the prison creche, where the baby will be properly 
looked after or leave the baby at home. In die latter 
event the mother is allowed to go home several times a day 
to feed itt 

There were flowers, pictures and photographs in the 
cells. Prisoners were regularly examined by psychiacrisl! 
to And out if their mental condition was satisfactory. 
'\^enever necessary, prisoners were removed to mental 
hospitals for treatment. Solitary confinement was very 
rare. 

Hardly credible. And yet there it is and the results 
of this humane treatment have been surprisingly good. 
The Russians hope to reduce crime substantially and to 
shut up most of tlieir prisons. So the good treatment does 
not eventually £11 up the gaols but empties them, provided 
the economic background is suitable and work is to he had. 

A short whflh ago there was a meeting in the House 
oK/mimons to conrider the protection of animab In India. 
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A very h\^1)le object. ?ut it is worth remembering 
th» the cwo'legged fuiimal, homo sapiens^ in India is also 
worthy of cane and protectktti'-' especially those who nn- 
deego the long physical and mental torture of prison life 
and dome out impaired of the capacity for normal life. 

E^ery prison cell in Norway has an inscription on its 
walk It is a quotation from a speech of a famous Nor- 
wegian prisoner^ Lars Olsen Skrefsund, who served a long 
aet&tence for theft when dnink^ came out to India after- 
wards and founded the Scandinavian Santal Misrioo. He 
became a great iinguist knowing seventeen languages, 
ancient and modern, and among them of course was the 
Sancal Jangoage. The passage in his speech which » ex- 
hibited in the prison cdls rum as follows; 

''Nobody can imsgm what a prisoner feels but one 
who has at some tune felt what it is to be a prisoner. Some 
idea of it may be formed, but this cannot express the 
feelings of the man who sits, sad and forsaken in his cell." 

It is well that those whom fate or fortune keep out 
of the prison cell give thought sometimes to that sad and 
forsaken figure. 



THE ANDAMAN PRISONERS 
{Tlw ststemnt kmd to the press on Sept 13, 1933) 

Sir Harry Hai^ has done me the honour of refermig 
to me in that august and ponderous assembly, the Council 
of State. He has mentioned the fact that one of my fim 
public acts after my release from prison was to add fity 
name to the manifesto about the condition of prisoners in 
the Andaman Islands. Evidently, he expected that a long 
stay in prisons in India muse have dulled my feelings of 
humanity and my sensibility to human sutfering, 

I am glad to assure him that I have managed to retain 
these feelings and sentiments iospite of the course of treat- 
ment that the Government in India has prescribed for 
me from time to time. Indeed^ the manifesto expressed 
very feebly what I felt in the matter. 

Personally, I was not very desirous of making any 
demands on the Government however obvious and hu- 
manitarian they might he, through this manifesto, for, 
long experience has taught me that humanity or reason 
has little place in the mental equipment of some of the 
high officials of the Government 

Indeed, I had pointed this out in my letter which 
apparently was not pubiiihed, to the originators of the 
manifesto. Apart from other considerations, I am per- 
fectly happy to have my name included in the "list of 
miscellaneous signatures^ which contains the honoured 
names of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and Acharya F. C 
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I am an ^mirer of tKe Gilbert and SuUiYaii opens, 
but I bave not taken my ideas of crime and punishment 
from them. Sir Harry Haig, no doubt, has taken bis ideas 
fmm the Mikado, that monarch sehose '"object all sublime” 
was t6 "make the pumabment fit the crime”, and is prac* 
rising these Gilberrian theories on the unhappy prisoners 
in Indian prisons and especially in prisons in the Anda^ 
mans. He will excuse us. I trust, if we are unable to 
appreciate this royal example and still cling to humanita- 
rian notima and to the belief that all human beings should 
be treated as human beings and that all imprisonment 
should be reformatory and not punitive, vindictive and 
barbarous. 



M. N. ROY 


1 met him first in Moscow in Kovember 1927. *1 bad 
beard a great deal about bim and bad read his brilliant 
book on the Indian problem and so I looked forward with 
interest to this meeting, and I was not disappointed. 

5ix feet tall and well built physically, M. N. Roy 
was a fine specimen of Indian humanity. Intellectually, 
he was alert and keen and even a few minutes convenadon 
impressed me with bis unusual ability. He was obviously 
a man of intellect, and yet be was something more. He 
was a man of action also, trying always to fit bis action to 
his thought and ever eager to seize any opportunity that 
might oficr itself. Firmly convinced of the Marxist view 
of economics and politics and life, he was devoted to the 
great cause as be conceived it. But he had the pride of 
intellecc also and he was not of the sort that follows 
another blindly and wldtout questioning. 

1 was impressed by him. Evidently he was not im- 
pressed by me and during the years that followed he wrote 
many an article in bitter criticism of me and my kind, 
whom he dubbed, with considenble truth, as petty bour- 
geois. He used hard words which stung, but the memory 
of our brief meeting remained fresh in my mind and I 
retained a partiality and a soft corner in my heart for him. 

Years passed. One day in 193 ll was surpised to find 
that a stranger who had ailed on me was none ether than 
M. N. Roy. I had not expected him, I did not even know 
that he was in India, but I recognised him immediately 
afid was delighted to meet him. 
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He lud ^ome back to bis Komeland^ after a long 
absence oi about fifteen yean, under strange cucnmstaneea. 
He was one of those who were bitterly disliked by the 
British authorities and a return to the lands where the 
Union Jack was supreme meant, almost certainly, prison 
and sufiering. He knew this full well and yet be came. 
He had disagreed on some grounds of policy and tactics 
with the predominant Stalin group in the Soviet Union 
and any pronounced disagreefflent was not welcomed there. 
So he left Russia. 

But he was not the man to remain idle. The cause 
called him and the call was too powerful to be ignored. 
All the pent up energy of the man of intellect and aetbn 
pushed him Inevitably to his homeland (hough he knew 
the fate that awaited him there. 

That fite met him some months after his return. 
None of us could do much for him and yet I wanted to 
be of some service to him, to show somehow in what regard 
I held him, I jamed his defence coramittee because of 
tius desire of mine though I knew that such committees 
are of little real use in India at present and I had little 
faith in them. 

To-day he lies in the Bareilly Central Prison and for 
newly two yews and a half he has been in gaol. He is ill 
and is said to su:^er from a serious constitutional disease. 
Por long unused to a hot climate, he has had to endure 
the terrible summer heat of Northern India in the hard 
and painful surroundings of a prison. The usual facilities 
whub were granted to some of us in pnson are denied 
him and, it appears, that even books and writing materiaU 
are severely restricted. For an intelixtual that is the 
hardest trial of all. 
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And 50 he wastes away^ and his briglit yoimg life» 
which had already shown such rich promise, slides down^ 
hill to the brink. Such is the fate of one of the hiavcst 
and ablest of India’s sons of the present generation,^ Ve 
are poor enough in human material and it is a tragedy to 
see the waste of the lives of those who have rhe ability and 
capacity to do so much for their country, while others 
whom nobody can accuse of possessing any intellect or 
ideals or even decent feelings occupy the seats of pcri^er 
and authority. But it is wrong to think that their lives 
are wasted. They serve the cause better in this silent way 
than many who shout from the housetops. 



THE INDIAN STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

An tfrikk smi to the '"Daily Herald*' of Londm in 

October 195) md subsequently published by it. 

It is not easy to write briefly on the Indian situadon 
for the informatba of the British public. Partisan and 
onVsidcd propaganda has held the field there for so long 
that every vital issue has been confused and a totally false 
impression created of ccfflditions in India. Even in India, 
during the last three or four years^ Ordinance rule, which 
is close cousin to martial law under certain legal forms, 
and a rigid censorship of the press ha^ suppressed not 
only expressions of opinion but even news diat was un- 
palatable to British authorities in India, The newspaper 
press is bound hand and foot, public meetings on political 
issues arc not allowed to be held, books and pamphlets, 
aven those giving admitted facts, arc proscribed, letters 
and telegrams are censored and sometimes do not reach 
their destination. It u an offence in many parts of the 
country to publish the names or photognphs of people 
arrested under the Ordinances. Some months back even a 
memorial meeting on the anniversary of the death of 
Pandit Modlal Nehru was banned, though it was convened 
largely by non-Congressmen and a peaceful moderate like 
Sir Tej Bdiadur Sapni was to have preaded oyer it. In 
some parts of Bengal and in the Frontier Province there 
is a military occupation. Even children in Chittagong 
and Midoapore have to carry about cards of identity. 
The movements of people are strictly regulated, even ti.cir 
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dreB9 has often to coaform to official directicna and heavy 
fines are imposed on whole towns and villages to which 
the residents are made to contribute, regardless of guilt pr 
innocence. 

British newspapers attack the Indian National move^ 
menc from a variety of fronts, regardless of the obvious 
incomistency of their statements. On the one hand, the 
Congress is said to be a reactionary body controlled by 
mill-owners and the like; on the other, no-rent campaigna 
are said to be the work of Bolsheviks and their kind, 
rousing up the peaceful peasantry by their artful agitation. 
Even wcU-informed newspapers give currency to state- 
ments which are entirely wrong and have no relation tC| 
facts. Some tiire ago, one of the best of the English 
weeklies stated as a fact that the movement against iw- 
touchabilicy and for the raking of the depressed classes 
was started by Mr. Gandhi's fast last year and that the 
Congress had dosed its doors to these dasses; As a matter 
of fact, the movement is an old one and It has been one 
of the biggest movements in India since 1920 when t£e 
Congress, at Mr. Gandhi's instance, made it a major plank 
in its programme. The Congress has never kept out the 
depressed classes and during the last thineeo years it haa 
insisted on representatives of the depressed classes being 
elected to its highest executive committees. Mr. Gandhi's 
fast undoubtedly gave the movement a tremeudous push. 

India and the East generally are supposed to be 
mysterious lands where strange peoples work in strange 
and peculiar ways and no real attempt is made to under- 
stand them, This magic view of history and geography 
may perhaps fit in wi^ the somewhat romantic and un- 
wbrl<Uy, and yet profitable, outlook of the average Con- 
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serradve or Liberal polidd^ wbo has no otKer'standarda 
to go by, But Labour believes in a scientific and economic 
interpretation of bistory 2nd current events and it is sur- 
prising that British Labour should suffer under the same 
delu^n. Perhaps generations of imperialist dominatioa 
have affected^ the ideology of British Labour and made it 
unable to tal» a correct and objective view where British 
imperialist interests are concernedi We are told hy Labour 
leaders that nationalism b a narrow creed and, therefore^ 
Indian nationalism is reactionary. Under cover of this 
doctrine they seek to perpetuate British Imperialism calling 
it by the highsounding title of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Nationalism is, of course, a reactionary force 
Eit the modern world, whether it fimcrisns in England or 
India, but it is an inevitable reaction to imperialism in 
colonial countries, and a step wluch cannot be avoided in 
the march to real internationalisim. To defend any kind 
of imperialism by calling colonial naoonalism as reactionary 
jj sheer hypocrisy. 

It is a common place that great movements are not 
caused by iodividoals or a handful of agitators but are due, 
in the main, to economic forces. The Indian National 
mcvement arose in this way and in its early da3rs was con- 
trolled by the upper middle class. It was not esscnrially 
hostile to imperialism, as this class itself was a product of 
British rule and wanted to fit icsdf into the fabric of impe- 
rialism. The march of economic events, however, wrought 
a change in it and the lower middle class and the declassed 
incellectuals began to dominate it. India played an important 
pare in the great national wave that shook the whole of 
Asia after the Great War. A great harional leader jps- 
piied the people and for the first time the masses, and 
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especially the peasantry, took an effective * part in the 
national struggle. In the afeerwar years the assodation 
of the masses with the Congress increased progressively 
and in some provinces the peasantry played an important 
role in formulating policy and in participating in direct 
^tion. The industrial worken, especially in Bombay, 
built up a trade union movement and developed a revolu- 
tionary ideology. As an organised group they did not 
co-operate with Congress but they were powerfully in- 
fluenced by it and many took part in the Congress 
campaigns. At the same time Indian Labour carried on 
its own fight against capitalism by means of strikes. 

As the Congress became more radical and dependent 
on mass support) the Indian vested interests that were 
represented in it, became frightened and some of them 
dropped out. It was out of these leavings that the small 
and ineffective Moderate or Liberal group was formed. 
Association with the masses forced economic issues to the 
front in the Congress and a socialist ideology began to 
develop. A number of vaguely socialist resolutms were 
passed from time to time and in 1931 the Congress took 
a more definite step in this direction by adopting an eco- 
nomic programme at Karachi 

The direct action struggle of the Congress during 
the last four years and the slump and rapid march of eco- 
nomic events in the world during this period have resulted 
in infiuendng the Congress powerfully in a socialist 
direction, and the struggle for independence has come 
more and more to mean a radical change in the social order 
to bring relief to the suffering masses. In a recent corres- 
pondence Mr. Gandhi declared that real independence 
must mean the de-vesring cf the vested interests in India. 
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The CongresD still continuea to be a national orKanizatioa 
and as such includes in ita !fold many groups and classes 
^hich have coofiictin^ social interests. But recent events 
have forced the economic issue to the forefront and^ aa a 
result^ the Congress has become even more a mass organi- 
zation and the Indian vested interests, from the Princes 
downwarda, Have joined hands with British vested interests 
in India to resist all real political and social change. The 
Round Table Conference in London was such a grouping 
of vested interests. Thus Inevitably our struggle for in- 
dependence is also becoming a struggle for social freedom. 

The word "independence* is not a happy word, for it 
signihes isolation and there can be no such isolation or in- 
de^dence in the modem world. But ^e word has to be 
used for want of a better one. It must not be understood^ 
however, mean that we want to cut ourselves off from 
the rest of the world, do not believe in a narrow and 
aggressive nationalism. Vc believe in inter-dependence 
and international co-operation, but at the same time we are 
"convinced that there can be no dependence whatever and 
no real co-operation with imperialism. Thus we want 
complete independence from every kind of Imperialism. 
But that does not rule out the fullest co-operation with the 
British people or other peoples who do not wish to exploit 
us. '^ith imperialism there can be and will be no compro- 
mise under whatever guise it may come. 

Ewentialfy, therefore, our struggle for freedom is a 
struggle for a radical change of the social structure and the 
ending of all exploitation of the masses. This can only be 
done by tbe de-vesting of the great vested interests in 
India. A mere process of changing officials,of Tndianha- 
tion’, as it is called, of givh^ a high office to an Indian 
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Instead of an Englishman, has no interest whatever for us. 
It is the system which exploits the masses of India that we 
object to and which must go before any effective relief 
comes to the masses. 

The Round Table Conferences in London have^pro- 
ceeded on an entirely (Merent basis. Almost their sole 
concern has been to protect every conceivable vested in- 
terest and make it impregnable, and to this crowd of para- 
sites they wish to add others. Thus the whole Roupd 
Table scheme instead of lessening the exploitation of the 
masses actually puts fresh burdens on them. Ve are told 
by the Secretary of State for India that the constitutional 
changes will involve extra-expenditure of many millions 
and, thetefore, rmust wait till the world has got over its 
present economic discontents and India is more prosperous. 
He may have to wait a long time if he wishes t^se discon- 
tents to be solved according to his liking. His statement 
shows a singular lack of appreciation of what is happening 
in the world and what is likely to happen in the future. 
But even apart from that, it is an extraordinary imtan<? 
of the powerful reasoning powers of Whitehall and the 
India 0£ce. India is in a state of revolt because the work- 
ing classes, the peasantry and the lower middle classes are 
crushed by various kinds of exploitation, They want 
immediate relief; they want bread for their hungry Sto- 
machs. Even the great majority of the landlords are being 
reduced to beggary as the land tenure system is breaking 
down. The remedy for this collapse and wide-spread 
misery is sought in propping up all the vested interests that 
have brought it about and in attempting to strengthen a 
semi-feudal order, which has long outlived its utility and 
is an obstacle to all progress. ^ In addition to this, funber 
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burdens are cast on the masses* And then we are'told that 
when conditions right themklves of their own accord, it 
will be time enough to introduce changes. 

It is manifest that thb method of procedure is the 
sheerest quibbling with a great problem a^ecting vast num- 
ben of human beings. The Round Table scheme, whether 
it b adopted by the British Parliament^ as it is, or varied, 
will not solve a single problem In India. Much is made in 
England of the so-called *die-hard’ opposition to it, of the 
attacks of the Churchill-Lloyd group and of the defence 
bravely put up by Mr. Baldwin and others. So far as 
India is concerned, it views these mock battles with supreme 
unconcern, for, whatever the result of these may be, it will 
ncA aftecc her attitude to a scheme which is reactionary, 
absurd and unworkable to an extraordinary degree, llie 
British Gorermnent may succeed in gtoopmg together 
round itself all the backward, feudal, and reactionary 
groups in India, including even the bigoted religious obs- 
curantists who have been frightened by Mr. Gandhi’s 
"jttacb on their strongholds. If it Ends pleasure in this 
varied company, we have no complaint It makes our 
task easier in bringing about a social change with a real 
political change. 

Thus so far as the Congress is concerned, the Round 
Table Conference and the Joint Select Commictee have 
made no difference whatever to our straggle for freedom, 
except in so far as they have cleared issues and demonstrated 
that British imperialism stands for all that is reactionary 
in India. Under these circumstances the struggle for in- 
dependence and social change must go on. Indeed, it is 
not in the power of any individual oi’ group to end this 
struggle. Even the Congress^ cannot do it, for the stni^gU 
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for freedSom is tine natural result of ecoreomic condl^ 
tions, and so lon^ as these conditions continue they must 
£nd outlet m such a strug^. If the Congress leaders 
'^thdraw» other people and other organizations will take 
their place. * 

A political solution of the struggle can only come 
when the Indian people cm settle their own constitution 
in a popularly elected Constituent Assembly. Such an 
Assembly would also, I have no doubt, solve minority and 
other problems, which have assumed so much prominence 
because their solution has been entrusted not to popularly 
chosen spokesmen but to (&ial nominees. It is these 
reactionary nommecs who have refused to agree amojvg 
themselves and mgde it appear that the Indian people can- 
not agree. The Indian people have never been given a 
real chance to solve the problem for themsel'^es. So fai 
as the Congress is concerned, it has little (Mculty, as it has 
long been prepared to guarantee minority rights. 

The Congress does not want any pewer for itself. 1^ 
am sure that it will willingly abide by the decision of the 
Constituent Assembly, and even dissolve itself as soon as 
Indian political mdependence is achieved. It is doubtful, 
however, If under existing conditions, or in the near future, 
such a Constituent Assembly can be held. The more this is 
delayed the more vdll the political problem of India become 
an economic one and the ultimate change will be social 
as well as political. The struggle for Indian freedom i; 
essentially^ part of the world struggle for the emancipation 
of the exploited everywhere and for the establishment of 
a new social order. 



A LETTER TO ENGIA2^ 


from a letter to & cmeijondenf m England 
which af^pemd in the ^'Ugnchester Guardian** of De- 
cember IS, ^933. The letter im h answer to a 
letter received frm the correspondent and many of 
the references are to the questicms that had been put. 
I think you are right in saying that Mr. Gandhi ha& 
suppressed to some eitent independent thought and ini- 
tiative. Is that not inevitable when a great personality 
with a magnetic and extraordinary power of mass appeal 
arises? And yec, fundamentally, I thiok your scatemeac 
if not whoMy comect. There was very little independent 
political thought before what might be called the Gandhi 
era. Oui irnddie-dass politicians and intellectuals merely 
repeated some phrases which they bad learnt from the 
.nineteenth-century English liberal writers, regardless of 
their applicability to Indian conditioiis. Gandhi for the 
first time succeeded in pulling some of them out of these 
ruts and made them think along diiferent lines, or, rather, 
act along ditfetcnt lines. This action and the course of 
events gradually forced a newer ideology— vague and con- 
fused, no doubt, but with some relation to facts. 

But Gandhi's real contribution was not this change in 
the horizon of the intelligentsta or part of It, important 
is this was. It was the vast change be wrought in the 
mentality of the Indian masses. This was not just a 
Messiah-worship, as is often stated. There was certainly 
a great deal of the idea of a Messiah in' ihe popular mind^ 
and yet there was something far more. India has Iiad 
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and has te-day no lack of people who are called “mahat- 
mas” and reverenced, and even blindly obeyed by their 
followers. But the awakening that Gandhi brought about 
was definitely a political awakening of the masses. Gandhi 
Was the political leader of India, not a religious one. {Poli- 
tical subjects began to be discussed in the villages and the 
baTaars, quite divorced from religion and commtmalism. 
Thus, instead of suppressing political ideas, Gandhi actually 
did the reverse from a mass point of view. This sudden 
release from long-continued suppression, and the pro- 
gramme of open and defiant action that Gandhi put for- 
ward, worked an amazing change in the masses. A help- 
less and demoralised people looked up and gathered 
strength and confidence in themselves and began to hope. 

It is true that the new thought and action all ran 
along one channel That was bonnd to bappelh in a mass 
moveinenL Some intellectuals who opposed the new trend 
were swept aside by the current, but this was largely be- 
cause they had proved themselves bankrupt in ideas, m- 
effeedve in aaion, and hopelessly out of touch wiA' 
realities. 

Gandhi thus released thought from its old bondage 
and did not suppress it. The mass movement however, 
tended to enforce conformity. Even this conformity did 
hot and could not stop the growth of new ideas. ’What it 
did was to kill or smother the lifeless ideology of the Indian 
moderates. To some extent it is true that other ideas mom 
in fitness’ with modem conditions were abo partly 
smothered in the process, but they were bound to survive^ 
and they have grown. 

The conditioils of the peasantry and the industrial 
Workers are steadily deteriorating, and no real relief seems 
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possible imdet- existing conditions. The zemindalr system, 
which prevails in some 0 / the provinces, is hard hitt 
[Under this system the native pays revenue for his hold- 
mg direct to the Government of India.] The British 
Government is in a quandary. Politically it supports the 
zemindars in order to draw them to itseli Economically 
the zemindars are a nuisance to Government and are no 
longer required^ The Government would like to increase 
xtstown revenue from land, and this can come only at the 
cost of the zemindar. The Government would also like 
to better the lot of the peasantry, partly in order to soothe 
them and prevent them from aggressive mass activity, 
and partly to increase their purchasbg power so that they 
might consume foreign, and especially Bi;itisli, goods more. 
This would help British trade and ako increase the Cus- 
toms revenue of the Central Government and thus give 
it much-needed relief. The poor zemindar does not fit 
with the scheme of things and yet for reasons of State 
policy he has to be patted on the back. 

I am strongly attracted towards Communtsm and 1 
feel that the only reasonable and sckntiEc explanation of 
history is the Communist one. I do not approve of many 
things that have taken place in Russia nor am I a Com- 
munist in the accepted sense of the word. But taking 
everything together I have been greatly impressed by the 
Russian experiment. 

I have a weakness for Oxford and what it srendis for 
myself. If something like it, only with a brefader base, 
could be retained, well and good. But even Oxford and 
its like are not worth the sacrifice of the wider mass culture 
and initiative that the right kind of Communism should 
bring forth. 
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After all, the ultimate choice seems ttf be between 
some type of Communism or Fascism; the middle forms 
seem to fade off. Between these two all my mind and 
heart is for the former. 



FASaSM AND COMMUNISM 


(Sfatment imed to the prm on December 18, 1933) 

The Indian press has been Tery kind and considerate 
to me and ha& giyen me numerous opportunities of giving 
publicity to my opinions. I must express my gratitude 
to^it. But sometimes it gives me a shock and one of the 
biggest shocb that I have recently had has come today 
from the report of a so-called interview in Delhi given to 
certain foreign visitors. The Nationd Call of Delhi first 
gave publicity to this and 1 was amazed to read what I 
wds supposed to have said. The Free Vress Journal of 
Bombay has now gone a few steps further and in a seven- 
column headline announces that I have put my cards on 
the table and declared that I prefer Fascism to Commu- 
nism. I did not know that I had. so far kept any cards up 
my sleeve. I bve endeavoured during the last three 
rftonths to give expression to my views in writings and 
speeches with as much clarity as I am capable of. Those 
views may be right or wrong but I had at least hoped that 
they were clear enough and no one could mistake them. 
To find that they were misunderstood and to be made to 
say the exact opposite of what I believe and mean to say 
comes as a shock and a disappointment 

The report of the Delhi InCcrview is so full of errors 
and misstatements that it is a little di£cult to^oorrea it, 
short of re-writing the whole of it afresh. I do not pro- 
pose to do so. I shall refer those who are interested in 
what I believe to read my writbgs on the subject But 

one thing I wish to clear up and that is my attitudi^ to 

* . 
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Fascism and Conmninism. I do believe that fundament- 
ally tbe cboice before the warld today is one between some 
form of Communism and some form of Fascism^ and. I 
am all for the fortner> that is Cammnnistxi, I dislike 
Fascism intensely and indeed 1 do not think it is anything 
more than a crude and brutal etfort of the present capita- 
list order to preserve itself at any cost. There is no middle 
road between Fascism and Commumsm. One has to 
choose between the two and I choose the Communist ideal. 
In regard to the methods and approach to this ideal 1 may 
not agree with everything that the orthodox Conununists 
have done. I think that these methods will have to adapt 
themselves to changing conditions and may vary in (Mer- 
ent countries. Qut I do think that the basic ideobgy of 
Communism and its scientific interpretation of history is 
sound. 

1 hope I have made myself clear. Only a person of 
unsoimd mind could express himself in the self-contra- 
dictory way which the reported interview makes out. 
Only a lunatic could favour Communism one day and 
Fasdsm the next day, I flatter myself that I am neither 
and claim to he sane and^ perhaps^ sober* 



LABOUR AND THE CONGRESS 


A message seitt to the ^Indian Ubout o» 

the occasim of its eleventh anmemry in }J&vembeT 19} K 

During the great social and economic crisis that th& 
Torld is passing through today^ labour has a very special 
diily before it For, inevitably, the burden of ideological 
leadership must remain with labour. In India, the na- 
tional struggle covers and hides social difiaences. That 
is natural But world events themselves are today forcmg 
tho pace and making even national movements more and 
more economic and social movements. All over the world 
there is a gt^at struggle between the forces of labour and 
the forces of entrenched vested interest. The stakes are 
high and therefore we cannot a^ord either in our national 
struggle or in our sodal struggle to compromise with petty 
changes. If we are to profit by the world situation, wa 
must make up our minds to struggle for a complete and 
fundamental change of regime. Nothing else should 
satisfy us, nothmg else can solve our problems. 

India is today in a somewhat confused state of mind. 
She finds that her old nationalist ideology does not fit in 
with the existing circumstances in the world, So she 
struggles to adopt a new way of thbking and this attempt 
to change over from the old to the new is a painful and 
confusing one. But the attempt must be proceeded with, 
for only thus hy adopting a progressive ideology of social 
revolution, can India take an elective part in the freedon; 
struggle as well as in the world struggle, ^ 
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In rich 1 social struggle labour has always occupied 
the foremost place. Indian labour therefore must wake 
up out of its lethargy^ close up its ranks, and face the 
situation bravely and with confi^cc. It must give up 
its timid attitude and its demands for petty reforms and 
seek to play a part in the wider issue, which confront it 
and the world. Such opportunities come rarely. Our 
national struggle and our social economic struggle must 
join hands for the emancipation of the people of India. 

Labour represents the productive working class, dlat 
is to say, the class which economically and historically is 
the most important class of the future. It is therefore 
possible for Labour to have a much clearer ideology than 
for the Congress. Labour is in theory, the most revciu- 
tionary group in k country because it represents the forces 
of the future. But in India today, as in ev^ry country 
under alien dommation, the national problem overshadows 
social problems and nationalism is more revolutionary than 
the social struggle. 'W’orld events are, however, pushing 
economic issues more and mote to the front and even 
national organisations are becoming infected by such 
issnes, 

I am quite clear that labour should organise itself 
in the Trade Unions and the hke quite separately. Other ^ 
wise it will get lost in mixed nationalist groups. At the 
same time Labour must recognise that nadonolism is the 
strongest force in the country today and it must co- 
operate with it fully. It should also of course try to in- 
fluence it on the economic issues. 

I am not in theory against a Labour Political Party 
apart from the Congress, but I fear that any attempt to 
make such a party today will only result in the expldta- 
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tion of Labour by a number of mdiTiduals wbo will try 
to advance themselves at the cost of labour. 

. The National Congress iS} as its name implies, a 
national organisation. Its purpose is national freedom for 
India.* It includes many classes and groups which have 
really conflicting social interests, but the common national 
platform keeps them together for the moment. During 
the past years it has inclined towards a Socialist pro- 
gramme, but it n £ar from being socialist. 

I should personally like the Congress to go very much 
further and to adopt a full socialist programme. I recog- 
nise also that there are many groups in the Congress to- 
day who are ideologically very backward and desire to 
prevent the Congress from going ahead* Recognising all 
this, I have no doubt whatever, that the Congress has been 
far the most militant organisation in India during recent 
yean. It seems to me perfectly ridiculous for people who 
do nothing elective themselves to accuse Congress of lack 
of militancy. There is a grave danger of most of our so- 
called socialist confning riieii militancy to catch phrases 
and drawing room parlours. 

For Congressmen who are also interested in labour 
affairs, the course of action should be as follows: They 
should function separately in labour organisations, trade 
unions etc., and help them to develop an ideology and pro- 
gramme of activity as mihtant as possible, even in advance 
of Congress programme. In the National Congress they 
should try to push on an economic orientation ^ conson- 
ance with the labour programme. Inevitably the Con- 
gress programme, so far as ideology goes, Wl not be as 
advanced as the labour programme, But it is quite possi- 
ble to have co-operation in militant activity, 

9 



THADE UNION CONGRESS 


(A brief rmme of the ipeecb delrvmd At the Uth 
of the Ml-lndk Trude Vnm Coftgrfw At CAwnfore 
on December 23, 1^33). 

Pandit Jawabrlal Nalini, speaking at the All-ladU 
Trade Union Congress, said that he was addressing the 
Congress after about four years, These four years had 
seen great changes in India both in the National and the 
Trade Union morement. A great struggle of freedom 
had been carried^ on and was still being canied on. iTKc 
Trade Union moyement had been split up into various 
parts and he was not yet dear as to what eadi part stood 
for. During his period in prison he had been unable, to 
follow the various developments in the labour world. He 
had tried to hnd out some facts recently but was still not 
in a position to know the exact situation. While he d$* 
lored the lack of unity he felt that to some extent it was 
inevitable as the struggle proceeded on. On one side 
there would be reformists and constitutlonalisls, and on 
the other revolutionary elements that wanted a radical 
change in the social and political structure. Much the 
same thing was happening in the National movement, 
The present position of Labour in India was deplora- 
ble. There was tremendous unemployment and the wages 
were cut down and living standard was reduced. Labour 
only met these attacks by presenting a united front. 
World conditions were such that mere crumbs would fall 
from the imperialists’ and capitalists’ table to the labour 
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masses. As these conditions had deteriorated there was 
less and less to dispute. Therefore, the only way out for 
labour was to for a radical change which would give 
power. The labour method of fight was organisatioii and 
smka. Afany petty strikes were taking place aU over the 
country because of the attempts to lower wages. These 
individuals sifrikes were bound to fail. If they wanted 
them to succeed there should be coordination and organ!- 
satjion resulmg when time came in a general strike to pre- 
vent the progressive cutting down of the wages. As a 
matter of fact the labour problem and the national pro- 
blem were both coming nearer to each other and had to 
face the ultimate issue — that is to say, the removal of 
British impeiialissn from India. No* other solution would 
satisfy either or bring relief to the masses. He hoped, 
therefore, that there would be an increasing amount o£ 
cooperation between the two great movements. The 
National movement could not of course drop its national 
character and become a pur^y labour movement. Nor 
c6uld the labour movement become just a part of the 
national movement because it represented technically the 
class-conscious workers who were the most revolutionary 
elements in the population. But there was no reason why 
the two could not co-operate wherever possible. 

Some people said that after years of struggle our con- 
ation was worse than it was before. That was always so 
when a fight took place about fundamental matcen. To- 
day imperialism and capitalism all over the world were 
fighting iu the last ditch a battle to preserve themselves and 
it was up to labour to organise and strengthen themselves 
and put their whole weight in the struggle. If they did so 
and at the same time cooperated with the National m^ve- 
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oienc and^influenced it, be bad no doubt that victory would 
come to them and not only would thereby bring political 
freedom In India but social freedom also. 



ZNDIAN STATES 


ifnt to the Bjjputana Statei^ ?eophs* Convenim 

held at Beawar on December 29, 19^3.) 

Recent events in India and England kye made it clear 
thi^t all the reacdnnary forces— British and Indian— are 
combining together to prevent or delay the freedom of 
the Indian people. These forces have tried to suppress our 
freedom movement and the Thice Paper is an attempt to 
consolidate the hold of all these vested interests. Nothing 
is more significant than the utterly reactionary attitude of 
the Indian Princes and the backing it received from the 
Governmeitt. 

It is probable that free Indb will be a federation but 
it is quite certain that nothing even remotely resembling 
freedom can come out of the federation that has been 
sdggesed in the \!/hite Paper. This proposed federation 
b merely meant to prevent India's growth and enchain 
her still further to feudal and out-of-date systems. It b 
quite impossible to progress from this federation to free- 
dom without breaking the federation to pieces. 

It seems to me, therefore, that all of us whether in the 
Indian States or the rest of India must appreciate thb 
poeiuon clearly and realbe that our only course b to reject 
utterly any such bogus federation. Ve must stick to the 
completest form of independence which means complete 
absence of foreign control as well as a fully democratic 
form of Government. The Indian States' system, as it 
exists to-day, must go root and branch. 
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Your Conveimon 'wili 4paI witK maaf matters of 
present day importance sueb as the States* ftotecdon BiU 
and the repression that is going on in the Indian States. 
These loom large before you but they are after all the 
inevitable products of the System as it exists to-day. 
Therefore 1 hope you will frame your oh)^tive clearly 
and uncompromisingly and draw up your programme 
accordingly. 



CIVICS AND POUTTCS 


{C^cuth Uumcipd GazeUe November 21, 1933) 

Politics today ate in a sorry mess all over tlie 
vorld and disdrau^t politicians seek in vain for a remedy* 
Hieir old methods have failed completely and events have 
matched akad leaving the old guard of politicians far be^ 
hind. ¥ith the passing of politics from the centre of the 
world’s stage, economics have appeared from (lehind die 
scenes and have dominated men and events* The old style 
of politician feels helpless before this transformation, hut 
in 'the "West, at any rate, he has been forced to bow down 
before the new gods and pay them hoifuge. Not so xo 
India whero many of us still ding to outworn theories and 
discredited methods. 

The dominance of economics has brought new ideas 
and new theories in its train and the problems of the world 
aft viewed in a new perspective* Out of this welter of 
ideas and theories has grown the scientific interpretation 
of history and politics and economics that is Imown as 
^denci^c socialism or Afarzism or communism* Many 
learned books have been written on this subject and passions 
have been roused and bitter conflicts have taken place. 

There is one aspect of communism however which is 
easy to undcrscand for the man in the street, Com- 
munism is in a way the municipaKiation of the country or 
the world. Of course thb is a wholly insu&ient de^- 
tion. None the less it does give us a glimpse of what 
underlies coouaunism, Ihe true civic ideal aims at com- 
mon possession and common enjoyment of municipal 
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amenicies) and these amenities go on inciea^g dll they 
comprise almost everything th&t a citizen requires. Roads, 
bridges, lighting, water-supply, sanitation, hospitals and 
medical relief, libraries, education, parks and recreatido 
grounds, games, proper housing, museums, art galleries, 
theatres, music — are some of the activities that a modem 
up-to-date municipality should be interested in, and some 
of the amenides which it should provide free of cost to all 
its citizens. Communism means the extension and the 
applicadon of this civic ideal to the larger group of the 
nation and ultimately to the world. And so the civic ideal 
becomes the nadooal and the international ideal, and, with 
the passing of pure politics, civics becomes merged in the 
communist Ideal of a scientific ordering of the world’s 
affairs and a proper planning and control, on behalf of and 
for the benefit of the masses, of producdon aod distribu- 
tion and the many ocher acdvides of the modern world 



THE cmc IDEAL 


(Tfc Ci/ttffw, LucJusov/, Becmbif 19}}). 

In the old days the state was looked upon almost ‘as 
the private possession of the sovereigiL His chief busi- 
ness was to ux his subjects and to protect them from 
external invasion and imemal disorder from robbers and 
the like, Having given a certain measure of security 
to his people, his job was done. If he did this 
and did not impose too cru^g a burden of 
taxation, he was looked upon as a good sovereign. 
Such states have been called ‘police states* as the 
principal duties of the government were in the nature of 
police duties- Our Indian States today are more or less of 
this type, with this essential difference that they have not 
to protect themselves from external invasion. The 
Britiki Government in India during the nineteenth century 
was also largely a police government It did very little for the 
educational, cultural, industrial, medical and sanitary deve- 
bpment of the state. Gradually, however, it was forced by 
circumstances to interest itself in some of the multifarious 
activities of the modem state, though its interest did not go 
far and it produced very little in the shape of actual 
results. 

It was in the cities that the idea of providing some- 
thing more than protection for the dti2efl first, developed. 
The close association of a large number of human beings in 
cities resulted in the growth of co-operative activities and of 
culture. The civic ideal begins to emerge, the idea that 
amenities for the common enjoyment of the citizens should 
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be provided for. Koads aad bridges which were privately 
owned and subject to tolls, became public property and 
free to all without payment Sanitation, lighting, water* 
supply, hospitals and medical relief, parks and recreation 
grounds, schools and colleges, libraries and museunia,^ bo* 
came the functions of the municipality. To-day it is con- 
sidered the function of a munidpality not only to provide 
all these free of any charge to all its citizens, but also to 
provide art-galleries, theatres, music and, most important 
of all, proper housing for every body. But obviously tte 
ba»c need is for food and to present art and culture to a man 
who has no food is to mock him. Hence it is the business 
of a modem municipality today to see to it that no one 
starves within its confines; to provide work for those who 
are workless, and,* if no work is to be had, to provide 
food. That is the dvic ideal to-day, although few muxuc- 
ipalities approach it. In India, of course, we are still 
very far from even having a glimpse of the ideal. 

This dvic ideal gradually captured the state and with 
it the activities of the state grew in all directions. THb 
police state transformed itself into the modem state, a com- 
plex, paternal organism with a large number of department^ 
and spheres of activides, and innumerable contaas with the 
Individual cidzen. Not only did it give him security from 
external invasion and internal disorder, but it educated 
him, taught him industries, tried to raise his standard of 
Eving, gave him opportunities for the development of cul- 
ture, provided him with insurance schemes to enable him 
to face an unforeseen contingency, gave him all manner 
of atnenities, and made itself responsible for his work and 
food. The civic ideal was spreading. Today it has 
spread as far as it can under the existing sodal structure 
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aod it jfiiuls its furtlifr prog]ie5s stopped so as that 
structure remains what it is ' 

^ The true dvic ideal is the socialist ideal, the com- 
munist ideal. It means the common enjoyment of the 
wealth that is produced in nature and by human 
endeavour. That ideal can only be reached when the pre- 
sent social striiccure is changed and gives place to socialism. 



A SHADOV CONFERENCE 


Seme friends liave asked me for my opinion oa the 
pnojposed ''All-Parties Conference" which been sug- 
gested in Bombay. I should have thought that so far as 
Congressmen were concerned, or those who think along 
Congress lines, there was no room for doubt st;^d 
for independence and the fullest self-determinatioii by the 
people of India without any interference by an alien aatho- 
rity. It is obvious that any attempt to consider the 
White Paper and Co try to improve it is incompatible with 
independence and self-determination^ It is also incompat- 
ible with what is termed Dominion Status or e\'en a small 
measure of political or economic freedom. Only those who 
are prepared to give up their oft-iepeating objective, forget 
their pledges, and accept, not for today and tomorrow but 
for the distant future, the steel chains of British imperial- 
ism and political and financial and military control, eSn 
discuss the ^ite Paper and its ofi-shoots. For Congress- 
men and others who work for a fundamental change in 
India there is going Co be no compromise on this issue what- 
ever happens. For them therefore to associate themselves 
with any attempt to modify the White Paper would be a 
betrayal of all they stand for and a strengthening of the 
reactionary elements ‘in the country. Whatever the motives 
of those who are sponsoring the so-called All Parties Con- 
ference may be, there can be no doubt to any political 
realist that their action is harmful to the country and in 
the interests of British imperialism. 

The White Paper, even with all the modifications that 
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liaye been suggested by its liberal critics, would Ise worthy 
only of the waste paper basket, where no doubt it will 
^d a refuge sooner or later. But it is well-kaown that 
DO modifications are likely to materialize and yet those 
very 'gentlemen who tell us so meet together solemnly to 
discuss modifications. Self-deception could hardly go fur- 
ther; or is it that thdr urge somehow to cooperate with 
British imperialism is so great that it dims their vision? 

■» It seems to me clear that between those who continu- 
ously think of this cooperation and are always prepared to 
submit to every decision of the ruling power, and those 
who aim at independence, there is nothing in common, 
are we to discuss if we meet together? 

Some newspapers, who have done me the honour of 
publishing my recent article on the Constituent Assembly, 
have put Ae a question. All this is very well, they say, 
but what of the present? I am afraid I can give no 
answer that can satisfy those who can think or act only in 
terms of an impotent constiturionalism. Constitutionahsm 
is' dead and the worms have already been at it and there is 
going to be no resurrection. Not even the National Con- 
gress can revive it by resolution for we have passed that 
historical stage of growth. Every national movement, 
every social movement, when it is strong enough to en- 
danger the existing order, passes that stage and cannot go 
back, though individuals and groups may collapse or retire. 
An mpaise is created and this continues till the existing 
order breaks down. To suggest that the should be 

resolved by an attempt to revive the corpse of constiturion- 
alism is to ignore both historical precedent and existing 
facts, for the conditions that created the impeSse continue 
and function more, intensely and thus brine about a worse 
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impasse, *Tlie only way out i| to struggle through to the 
other side. Therefore the only possible answer to the 
question; what o£ the present^ is; carry on. the struggle 
^ freedom without compromise or going back or 
faltering. 

No person who understands the implications of a 
Constituent Assembly imagines that it can meet under the 
distinguished patronage of the British government. Its 
patrons can only be the people of India. And because 
today the Indian people are held down by the imperialist 
machine, speaking and writing and meeting and press are 
suppressed and (^y a frithful echo of our rulers’ wishes 
ate permitted, there can be no Constituent Assembly. It 
will come in good time when the Indian people gain the 
upper hand. Not till then. And meanwhile all talk of 
”All Parties Conference^* and "Conventioa^” Is so much 
shadow talk not even resulting in shadow action. 

Allahabad 
january 11, 1914 



A MESSAGE TO THE PRAYAG MAHIU 
VIDYAPITHA 

Many yean ag(>-so muck ka$ happened during recent 
yeals liut 1 have almost lost the exact count of time and 
even a few years seem long ago— I had the honour of laying 
dy foundation stone of the hall of the Mahila Vidyapitha. 
Since then I have been engrossed in the dust and nimble of 
politics and direct acdoo, and the struggle for India's free- 
dom has £lied my mind. 1 have lost touch with the Mahila 
Vidyapitha. During the last four months that I have been 
in the wider world outside the prison w^ many a call has 
come to me and 1 have been invited to participate in a 
variety of^public activities. I have not listened to these 
calk and have kept away from these activities^ for my can 
were open to only one call and all my energy was directed 
to one end. That call was the call of India^ our unhappy 
ahd long-oppressed motherland, and especially of our suf- 
fering and exploited masses, and that end was the complete 
freedom of the Indian people. 

1 have refused therefore to be drawn away from the 
main issue to other and minor activities, important as some 
of these were in their own limited spheres. But when 
Shti Sangam Lai came to me and pressed me to address the 
convocation of the MahQa Vidyapitha, I found it di&ult 
to resist his appeal. For behind that appeal I saw the girls 
and young women of India, on the thre^old of life, trying 
to free themselves from an age-long bondage and -peeping 
into the future with diBidence and yet, as youth will, with 
the eyes of hope, ^ ^ 
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I agreed tKcrcfore pr(3visionally and diflBdently for I 
was not sure if a more urgent call would not call me else- 
where. And now I find that urgent call has come from 
the sorely-afflicted prorince of Bengal and I must go there 
and I may not be back in time for the convocation of the 
Mahila Vidyapitha. I regret this and all 1 can do is to leave 
this message behind. 

If our nation is to rise, how can it do so if half the 
nation, if our womenkind, lag behind and remain igoomt 
and uneducated? How can our children grow up into self- 
reliant and effldent citizens of India if their mothers are not 
themselves self-reliant and efficient? Our history tells us of 
many wise women and many that were true and brave evfn 
unto death. Wt treasure their examples and are inspired by 
them, and yet we know that the bt of women in India 
and elsewhere has been an unhappy one. Oiii civiliza- 
ition, our customs, our laws, have all been made by man 
and he has taken good care to keep himself in a uiperbc 
position and to treat woman as a chattel and a playthiijg 
to be exploited for his own advantage and amusement 
Under this continuous pressure woman has been unable 
to grow and to develop her capacities to her fullest, and 
then man has blamed her for her backwardness. 

Gradually, in some of the countries of the ^est, 
woman has succeeded In getting a measure of freedom, but 
in India we arc still backward, although the urge to pro- 
gress has come here too. We have to fight many social- 
ev3s; wc have to break many an inherited custom that 
enchains us and drags us down. Men and women, like 
plants and flowers, can only grow in the suo-light and 
fresh air of freedom; they wilt and stunt themselves in 
the'' dark shadow and suffiocating a^osphere of alien 
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dominatiocL 

For all of us, therefore, the first problem that pre- 
sents itself is h<nr to free India and remoTe the many 
burdens of the Indian masses. But the women of India 
have an additional task and that is to free themselves from 
the tyranny of man-made custom and law. They will 
have to cany on this second struggb by themselves for 
man is not l^y to help theim 

Many of the ^Is and young women present at the 
coftvocadon will have finished their courses, taken their 
degrees, and prepared themselves for activities in a larger 
sphere. What ideals will they carry with them to this 
wider world, what inner urge will fashion them and govern 
their actions ^ Many of them, I am afraid, will relapse 
into the humdrum day to day activitie^ of the household 
and seldoi^^hink of ideab or other obligations; many will 
think only of earning a livelihood. Both these are no doubt 
necessary, but if this is all that the Mahila Vidyapitha has 
taught its students, it has failed of its purpose. For a 
university that wishes to justify itself must train and send 
out into the world knlght-errants in the cause of truth 
and freedom and justice, who will battle fearlessly against 
oppression and evil. I hope there are some such amongst 
you, some who prefer to climb the mountains, facing risk 
and danger, to remaining in the misty and unhealthy 
valleys below. 

But OUT universities do not encourage the climbing 
of mountains; they prefer the safety of the lowlands and 
valleys. They do not encourage mitiatrvc and freedom; 
Lite true children of our foreign rulers, they prefer the 
rule of authority and a disdplme imposed from "above. 
Is it any wonder that tJirir products are disappointing 

10 
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inetfective and stuiitfid> and mis^ts in this changing vorld 
of ours ? ^ ^ ■ 

There have been many critics of our diversities and 
most of their criticisms are justified* Indeed hardly any 
one has a good word for the Indian univerndes. But even 
the critics have looked upon the university as an uppez*class 
organ of education. It does not touch the masses. Bduca- 
cion to be real and national must have roots in the soil 
and reach down to the masses. That is not possible today 
because of our alien government and our old-world sooial 
system. But some of you who go nut of the Vidyapitha 
and help in the education of others must bear this in mind 
and work for a change. 

It is sometimes sdd, and I beUeve the Vidyapitha it- 
self lays stress on.thh, that woman’s education should be 
something apart from that of man’s. It should train her 
for household duties and for the widely-pracdW profes- 
sinn of marriage. I am afrdd 1 am unable to agree to 
this limited and cne-stded view of women’s education* I 
am convinced that women should be given the best of 
education in every department of human activity and £e 
trained to play an etfective part in all professions and 
spheres. In particular, the habit of looking upon marri- 
age as a profession almost and as the sole economic refuge 
for woman will have to go before woman can have any 
freedom. Freedom depends on economic conditions even 
more than political and if woman is not econonucally free 
and self-earning she will have to depend on her husband or 
some one islse, and dependents are never free. The asso- 
ciation of man and woman should be of perfect freedom 
and perfect comradeship with no dependence of one on 
the other. 
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WKat will you do, graduates and others o£ the Vidya- 
pitha, when ^ou go out ? ^Will you just drift and accept 
things as they are, however bad they may be ? Vill you 
he content with pious and iaefifecdve expresaioos ^of 
sympathy for what is good and desirable and do nothLig 
moft } Or will you not justify your education and prove 
your mettle by hurling d^nce at the evils that encompass 
you ? The *purdah, that evil relic of a barbarous age, 
which imprisons the body and mind of so many of our 
sisters — Will you not tear it to bits and bum the frag- 
ments } Untouchability and caste, which degrade 
humanity and help in the exploitation of one class by 
another— will you not £ght them and end them and thus 
h(lp in bringing a measure of equality in this country ^ 
Our marriage laws and many of our oyt-of-date customs 
which hold us back and especially crush our womenfolk 
— ^wiU yofTnot combat them and bring them in line with 
modern conditions ? Will you not also fight with energy 
and determination for the physical improvement of our 
women by games in the open air and athletics and sane 
Jiving so that India may be full of strong and healthy and 
beautiful women and happy children ? And, above all, 
will you not play a gallant part in the struggle for national 
and social freedom that is convulsing our country today ? 

I have put these many questions to you, but the 
answers to them have already come from thousands of 
brave girls and women who have played a leading part in 
our freedom struggle during the last four years. Who 
has not been thrilled at the sight of our sisterf, unused as 
they were to public activity, leaving the shelter of their 
homes and standing shoulder to shoulder with their 
brothers in the fight for India’s freedom ? They shamed 
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many a person wlio called himself a man, and the/ pro- 
claimed to the world that the women o£ India had arisen 
from their long slumber and would not be denied their 
rights. 

The women of India have answered, and so I greet 
you, girls and young women of the Mahila Vidya^fha, 
and 1 charge you to keep that torch of freedom burning 
brightly till it spreads its lustre all over this 'ancient and 
dearly-loved land of ouis. 

Allahabad* 
Jantiary 12, 19H 




